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Borgo G epartment 


Phe Rural World is the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from sorgo. 


. 


THF SORGO CONVENTION. 

This is the last number that will be 
received by our readers before the 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Cane 
Growers’ Association at St. Louis on 
the third of January. We do most ear- 
nestly urge all who are interested in 
growing sorghum, or manufacturing it 
into syrup er sugar, to attend this meet- 
ing. Notwithstanding the last two un- 
favorable seasons, such as may not be 
experienced again in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, there is nothing to discourage, but 
everything to encourage, the devotees 
of this industry. When corn and other 
crops fail, is it any wonder that sorgo 
should suffer? Yet, notwithstanding 
the severe drouth in this latitude, and 
the almost constant rain in the north 
during the harvesting season, the yield 
of syrup and sugar has been very satis- 
factory, and the crop has paid much 
better than most crops. The increased 
price of sorgo syrup shows the great de- 
mand for it, arising in great part, prob- 
ably, from the {improved methods of 
making it and the better quality of the 
syrup. But little attention has been 
paid fo sugar making, because the syr- 
up was pre-engaged at most satisfacto- 
ry prices; but where attention was paid 
to it, it was found very remunerative, 
one firm—Messrs. Wilhelm & Jolly, of 
Faribault, Minn.—turning out some 
thirty-six thousand pounds of sugar 
from fifty acres, selling at ninagcents a 
pound, with a large quantity of molas- 
sea, bringing the highest market price. 











All sorgo men should be ambitious to} 


make the best quality of syrup and su- 
gar, for the best commands the best 
price. To learn how to make the best, 
the annual conventions of sugar makers 
should be attended, for sorgo men have 
no secrets. They know thereisa great- 
er demand for their produce than they 
can supply, and they are anxious to 
have the best quality produced that can 
be made. A few dollars invested in at- 
tending such meetings, are well expend- 
ed. The money will come back tothem 
in the increased price of their products. 

At the last moment al! the railroads, 
we believe, that centre in St. Louis have 
agreed to make the usual! reductions on 
railroad fares. Members will pay the 
usual fare to St. Louis, but by present- 
ing certificates of membership, they will 
be returned at reduced rates. 

The headquarters of the sorgo men 
will be at the Laclede hotel, where 
badges can be procured and where the 
officers can be found at all times when 
the meeting is not in session. The Rvu- 
RAL WORLD Office will also be open to 
its sorgo friends and all are invited to 
call. 

We hope the convention will be the 
largest and most profitable yet held. 


Hon, Seth H. Kenney’s New Crop of 
Syrup. 

Having received a barrel of this and 
put it on tap, I have passed it around 
among good judges, and find it pro- 
nounced the best yet examined. It is 
amber in color, very bright and heavy, 
‘without being stringy. It has a deep 
sweet, but is not flat. It has no sul- 
phur odor, like some I have examined. 
IT have not learned whether Mr. Ken- 
ney has used the sulphur bath or not. 
If he has, he has made a success of it. 
If not used, he has madea success with- 
out it. 

T have the satisfaction to report that 
one of our most extensive retail grocers 
has obtained a barrel also for the pur- 
pose of letting his customers (some of 
them) learn the difference between the 
pure country syrup andthe mongrel 
glucose and poor sugar house molasses 
everywhere for sale. I have prevailed 
on Mr. Kenney to hold back fifty bar- 
rels and charge it to my account, in or- 
der that our friends in the country can 
get enough to sweeten their cakes; but 
I shall not have it shipped to St. Louis, 
but direct to the consumer, but in no 
case less than one barrel of fifty gal- 
lons. I make no speculation in this, 
and only doit to spread abroad a good 
article to inspire confidence. I have, 
in like manner, made arrangements for 
furnishing an excellent article from 





* 


works in Kansas. This has been boiled 
in vacuum pan with copper coils, and 
by some would be preferred to Ker- 
ney’s. It is a shade lighter colored, 
but hardly as bright. Both are remark- 
ably fine syrups, @nd richer in sugar 
than New Orleans molasses that is 
selling here for fifty-eight to sixty-five 


cents per gallon, while the former I 
can put on the track at the works in 
Kansas at fifty cents, or Kenney’s in 
Minnesota at fifty-three cents, cash with 
the order. I. A. HEDGEs. 


DRAWBACKS. 

Cou. CoLMAN: In order to get the 
dark side all together before we begin 
to look at the bright side, I will now 
mention sume of the drawbacks which 
the northern farmer must contend 
against in his competition with the 
tropical planter. 

The first and most obvious drawback 
is our climate. Though it has been 
proved that the Amber cane is as sure 
and safe a crop as can be raised in all 
the northern States, it is yet true that, 
like all other northern crops, it has to 
run the gauntlet of frost and drouth so 
that there are sure to be frequent bad 
years for this as for all other crops. 

The next drawback that I will men- 
tion is want of knowledge of the busi- 
ness. Skill and experience are impor- 
tant factors in the success of any busi- 
ness. This we have yet to acquire. 
Little or nothing definite or certain is 
yet known as to the best methods of 
making sugar from Ambercane. We 
have yet to go over the ground that the 
tropical planter passed over. years ago. 
It is true that sugar has been made 

rom Amber cane in small amounts,but 
those who have made the best progress 
in this direction have had to feel their 
way atevery step, and are yet feeling 
their way. We have skilled mechanics 
and engineers, who are capable of tak- 
ing charge of the machinery, but in the 
whole north, there is nota man who 
has the requisite knowledge for taking 
charge of a Guba sugar house; unless 
there may be some one now dwelling in 
the north who has been educated to it 
onasouthern plantation. Nor do we 
yet know whether the methods that are 
best for tropical cane would be best for 
Amber cane. In short, the whole busi- 
ness has yet to be learned. Many seri- 
ous mistakes and losses must necessari- 
ly occur from this want of skill. The 
business must be experimental for some 
years to come. The fact that there is 
no good treatise published on sugar 
making, renders it necessary for each 
man in alarge degree to work out his 
own knowledge. The works of Wray, 
Evans, Porter and others are 30 to 40 
years old, andalong ways behind the 
times. There are many men in the 
north who have had valuable experi- 
ence with the old sorghum, and they 
can bring that experience into use now 
with the Amber cane. But the best of 
them have yet much to learn before 
they can become successful sugar mak- 
ers. 

Right in this connection is another 
drawback, and that is knowing too 
much. There are always a few men who 
know everything. They get a smatter- 
ing of the subject, and are then forward 
to give advice on every point connected 
with it. They generally push them- 
selves forward and contrive to get a 
hearing from those who know nothing 
on the subject, and by their foolish ad- 
vice lead many astray. They have al- 
ready injured the cause much and will 
continue to do so till the mass of cane 
growers gets sufficiently educated in 
the business to see how ignorant these 
men really are. 

Another drawback, and one that has 
been fostered by the class of men above 
mentioned, is too great expectations. 
It is not rare to hear the statement that 
250 gallons of syrup can be made per 
acre, and ten pounds of sugar to the 
gallonof syrup. This may be true in 
exceptional cases, but the cases are ex- 
ceptional, and the man who goes into 
the business expecting such results is 
very sure to be disappointed and dis- 
gusted with the business. 

Another drawback, which many 
farmers have to encounter, is want of 
capital to procure the best machinery 
for the best results. In order to secure 
the best success in this business, as in 
any other, the best machinery is requis- 
ite. But good machinery is always 
more costly than poor, and many farm- 
ers, cramped for means, buy a cheap 








mill, and tinker up an sg ered 
themselves ; and when the miil 8 
down and the evaporator turns out 
black strap instead of syrup, it i& very 
natural that they should get disgusted 
with the business and abandon jt,as a 
humbug. For making sugar wit® any 
degree of success quite expensive ma- 
chinery is requisite. It is probable that 
sugar making if it becomes a siiccess 
will be confined to large establishments 
because of the expensiveness of thé ma- 
chinery and skill required. In this case 
the farmer will draw his cane to the 
central mill to be worked, or elsé work 
his cane into semi-syrup for the géntral 
factory to reduce to sugar. 

These are some of the drawbacks 
that are to be overcome in our attempt 
to compete withthe tropical plamger in 
supplying our market with sugar. They 
can all of them be overcome, and will 
be overcome if this business suecéeds 
as weexpect it will. I have mentioned 
them because it is but fair oy a 
man who goes into the business should 
go into it with his eyes open, knowing 
just what he has to contend with. Hav- 
ing looked at the dark side of the pic- 
tcre, I will,in my next, turnte the 
bright side, and mention some of the 
encouragements for the northera cane 
grower. Gero. L. SQUIER. 

Buffalo, December, 22nd 1881. 

———___ > 
Letter to B. F. Holbrook of Jasper 
County, Mo. 

DEAR Str: Your sample of syrup is 
before me, and has some merit. It in- 
dicates that the soil and climate of 
Jasper county are well adapted to the 
production ef a good quality ofept.. I 
have seen samples before from* that 
county, showing the same result. This 
sample has been imperfectly made. 
There should have been lime used in 
the juice to neutralize the acid and set 
free the feculence in the defecation 
which, being left in, makes the syrup 
foggy, and if retained in a warm place 
fora few weeks,{wiil cause it to become 
tart and ferment, and finally form a 
kind of jelly that inexperienced per- 
sons would think was sugar. The fine 
sweet in this sample, is lost in the sur- 
roundings. One cent’s worth of lime,{in 





‘fifty gallons of juice, would have added 


ten cents per gallon to the value of this 
syrup. But there is a squeamish idea 
in the minds of some of onr country 
operators, who claim great credit for 
making (or spoiling) good syrup, rather 
than use what they call “chemicals.” 
If they will compare that of Messrs. 
Kenney, Bozarth, Nash, Schwarz, and 
a host ot others who use lime (chemi- 


cals), they will then discover their er- 
ror. 

This syrup, I understand, was not 
made by Mr. Holbreok, but some man 
who does not read the RuRAL WORLD 
or Hedges’ book, but expects to make a 
discovery of his own, and I have no 
doubt he will succeed, if he keeps some 
of his syrup until August. . 

I. A. HEDGEs. 


Success and Failures. 

Cont. COLMAN: As it is the time of 
the year when the syrup makers of the 
country are showing up their loss or 
grain, I will add my item by stating 
my utter failure in producing asingle 
gallon of syrup from seven acres of as 
nice cane as one would wish to see—Ear- 
ly Orange,and Amber. How little did I 
think when I read in the RuRAL WorLD 
sometime last August, a writer stating 
that his cane was so dried up then, that 
it would readily burn, that mine would 
be in such a condition before I had run 
it through the mill; yet it is a fact, I have 
had men torake and burn it to get rid 
of it. 

On the first day of September, I was 
busy fixing my bagasse burner, and get- 
ting ready for my new evaporator, had 
commenced to strip and cut my cane. 
My Orange cane was fully ripe enough 
to cut when, on the afternoon of that 
day, my whole crop was stripped, top- 
ped and battered out, pressed to the 
ground,all inside of twenty minutes, by 
a very heavy hail storm. I worked up 
but a few hundred gallons for some’ of 
my neighbors, who lived outside of the 
hail storm, just enough to try my new 
bagasse burner, also my new American 
evaporator, which I received from Geo. 
L. Squiers, of Buffalo, New York: I 
must say that I was very much pleased 
with the working of the evaporator. I 
don’t wonder that Mr. Bozarth is called 
by Mr. Hedges the model syrup maker, 
when he uses an evaporator made on 
the plan of the American. One eannot 
very well help making a good article of 
syrup, if he will only keep up a good fire, 








as it does most of its own skimming, 
and it is se easy to keep clean. 

I like my bagasse burner very much, 
and think it a great saving in many 
ways. 

I am satified that the Orange cane is 
the most profitable to raise, even in 
Minnesota, espeeially after it is accli- 
mated. I think the juice more free 
from impurities than the Amber, it 


takes less boiling, and is lighter colored, 
yields nearly-double. Although I made 
a failure this year, I shall try another 
year. 8. F. WYMAN. 
Waseca, Minnesota, Dec. 13, 1881. 


Franklin County Illinois. 

Cot. COLMAN: It is strange to me 
this country is not more thickly set- 
tled than it is. Most of the land lays very 
well, The soil produces all kinds of 
crops, and the climate is very mild and 
excellent for stock raising. The coun: 
try is very well watered throughout, 
and the people enjoy very good health. 
Prices of land are very low. Improved 
farms sell from twelve to twenty dol- 
lars per acre. Excellent timber land 
sells from ten to twelve dollars per acre, 
It is handy to market for all we raise. 
A railroad runs through its centre. It 


is inhabited by very kind people. Grow- 
ing wheat looks splendid. 
EARNST RIEDEL. 
Ewing College, Franklin Co., Il 
ee 





Sorgo in Ohio. 

Cot. COLMAN: As [ have not seen any- 
thing in the KURAL from this part of 
Ohio about sorgo, I send a few lines. 
On account of dry weather, there was 
net more than half acrop; what was 
planted early did the best. I raised 
three varieties, Amber, Early Orange 
and a new variety called Nonesuch. 
They all made good syrup, the juice 
standing at from 9 to 10 by the saccar- 
hometer. I made 2,000 gallons; I sold 
my syrup at 75 cents per gallon at re- 
tail, and at wholesale from 60 to 65 cents 
per gallon,and could not near supply 
the demand. I take six papers and con- 
sider the RuRAL WORLD of more real 


value than any of the rest and deserv- 

ing wide patronage. I would like to be 

at the sorgo convention at St. Louis, I 

know it will be interesting to all sorgo 

makers. THOMAS McQUISTON. 
Morning Sun, Ohio. 


7+ ec 
Northern Cane in California, 

CoL. COLMAN: During the last year 
Ihave experimented on quite a large 
scale with “Early Amber” and “Hondu- 
ras” sugar cane. I labored under many 
difficulties from imperfect. machinery, 
too ripe and too green cane, but succeed- 
ed in making over 3,600 gallons of fine 
syrup, but made no sugar. 

Whether granulation was retarded 
from too much delay in the process, 
from the mill to the vacuum pan, I am 
not able to determine exactly. I am ais- 
posed to think we had too much pipe to 
run through in the old beet factory we 
used. 

I do not feel disposed to drop the 
enterprise, and am in search of light on 
the subject, for I feel that this coast can 
be made a great or eres sec- 


tion. . W. HAINEs. 
* 319 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Sorgo in Iowa. 

Cot. COLMAN: I received from the 
commissioner of agriculture in the 
spring of 1880, two quarts of Honduras 
cane seed. I planted part of it on the 
6th day of May, 1881. On September 
6th, 1881, it was fully ripe, although 
the seed which I planted was reported 
not to have ripened the year before on 
the government grounds till October 
25th. I planted on a stable yard, where 
cows had been kept for ten years, raised 
at the rate of 300 gallons to the acre of 
the finest of syrup. This year I planted 
part of the same ground on May 10th, 
and part hada volunteer stand. The 
volunteer came up about one week be- 
fore the planted cane (the seed having 
laid on the ground all winter), grew far 
more luxuriantly, and commenced to 
head about July 15th, and August 20th 
it was “dead ripe;” while the cane 
planted in the spring, of same seed, 
commenced to head. August 14th, and 
was not ripe enough to work well till 
September 25th. Why this difference, 


and why, first did the cane ripen at 
Washington, Iowa, September 5th, when 
at Washington, D. C., the year before it 
did not ripen until October 25th? Also, 
why in 1881, did the volunteer cane 
from same crop of seed, and within one 
rod of the other, ripen fully five weeks 
earlier than that planted in the spring ? 
Someone please answer. 
: A. 8, FOLGER. 
Washington, Iowa. 


Cane in Northern Illinois. 
Cot. COLMAN: Having been in the 


sorgo business for about twenty years, 


raised on the grass farms. The old 
Belgian proverb is true, “No grass, no 
cattle; no manure, nocrops.” I[t issup- 

sed by many that only such soil sa 


I thought I would give you some of my oon fit for cultivation in the cereals 


worked, makes the best syrup of any 


I have yet come across. Ihave worked| ing them up to tothe hi 
a number of different varieties, of cane} in 


as African, Chinese So 
— e, Louisiana Red, 
8 


hum, Early 
te Heite is a cane that I got from 


Ohio ten or twelve years ago, and is aj ™@ny people de 


ve, variety. 
If there is any gentleman who would 
like to exchange seed with me, I should 
be very glad to hear from him. 
G. W. EASTMAN. 
Buda, Bureau Co., Ill. 





Cane and Grape Sugar. 
We find the following in the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry: There is no 
body or substance which has a distinct 
physical or chemical property which 
constitutes sweetness ; or in other words 
sweetness s aa thing does not exist. All 
we know about itis that certain mole- 
cules of matter grouped in certain 
forms have the power of producing up- 
on the muvist surfaces of the mouth and 
tongue the agreeable sensation called 
sweet. Analysis shows the structure 
of sweet bodies, but nothing more. So 
far as science is capable of explaining 
things, it often fails at the most inter- 
esting stage of inquiry and this is the 
case with sweets. It fails to show why 
a lump of sugar is sweet, and a drop of 
vinegar or acetic acid is sour; the point 
where light ceases to fall on the path- 
way of the investigator is that where 
curiosity and interest’ most intensely 
center. Why bodies are sweet, sour, or 
bitter can never be known; the mystery 
belongs to that department ofthe organ- 
ic not openfto human research. Care su- 
gar, the noblest and best of all the 
sweets, is presented to us in the form of 
aggregated, well-defined crystals, per- 
manent under all atmospheric changes, 
and elegant in lustre and freedom from 
color when well refined. Itis not only 
the sweetness of the sugars, but one of 


and abundantlyin the cane grown in 


to make cane sugar artificially, it is 
quite easy to make grape sugar in vast 


so easy to make that we so much want; 
and this is not a little tantalizing. 
Grape sugar is what is known as glu- 


grape in nature, is now reproduced af- 
ter the coarser methods of the chemical 


reprehensible character. 


te Heite, &e.| ant 


experience. In working cane I find|or roots, should be devoted to grass. 
that the Early Amber is the easiest This is a mistake. 


We can afford to 
take our best soil for production of this 
crop, and this is the real plan for bring- 
est fertility. 

the whole west finds its best 
Without the rich and abund- 
ses of the plains, the hundreds 
and thousands of cattle, upon which so 
d for a living, and 
which go to feed so many thousands of 
people in this and other countries, 
would have never had existence. The 
hay crop alone is said to surpass, in 
money value, any other single crop in 
the iand, and the value of the hive stock, 
which depend upon hay and grass for 
food, is very nearly equal tothe value of 
the cereals.” 


CARP CULTURE. 
By attacking a pump, propelled by 
wind, to a well, you can supply a basin 
from fifty to --venty-five ft in diameter, 
and six tog  t feet deep, with water 
suflicient to raise several thousand carp, 
or other fish. The cost of this pond and 
appurtenances need not exceed fifty dol- 
lars. The bottom and sides need to be 
cemented thoroughly. When the basin 
is complete, place in it a small quantity 
of brush or floating weeds. If you in- 
tend to raise carp, do not place other 
fish of a predatory character in the 
pond. The spawning will occur during 
the spring months, the female laying 
from 50,000 to 500,000 eggs. The e 
will adhere to whatever they touch, 
of a partially. gimgnanit pond is fine food 
of a par 
for the youtd fish. Mud in the tottom 
of the pond is beneficial. The fish will 
feed readily kitchen garden re! use,such 
as cabbage, leek, lettuce, hominy, or oth- 
er substances. Water seldom mes 
too warm for these fish. During freez-~ 
ing weather, they bury themselves in 
the mud at the bottom of the pond. 
While in this condition, they should not 


friend. 





the indispensible gifts of a wise intelli-| > disturbed. 
gence toman. It is called cane sugar 
because it is produced spontaneously 


Ina pond of the given dimensions, 
several thousand fish have annually 
been taken. If weeds and grass grow 


: : Va itial : fusely about the borders of the pond, 
tropical climates. While it is impossible| PTO*US€ 
at the present stage of our knowledge| 8° much the better for the fish. 


In two 
years’ time you can have an abundant 
and constant supply of sport and food, 


quantities. We find it easy to make the| 224 the advantage of a pond, to assist 
sugar we do not specially want, but not 


in beautifying your home.—Ex. 
oe 
Compressed Air as a Moter, 


The People’s Passenger Railway Com- 





cose and this delicate organic product,| pany will soon begin an extensive series 
elaborated from the fine juices of the of experiment with a compressed air 


motor, with the view of introducing 


laboratory. It is almost or quite a pity| this new system on each of its lines, if 
that this new industry has sprung up| satisfactory results arereached. A sin- 
and reached such proportions in our) gie car is being fitted with machinery 
country, for it opems the door to anew 
kind of fraud which although not nece . “ 
essarily dangerous to life, is of a most|form its work. 


to test the ability of the motor to per- 
If the car runs proper- 
ly, ten others will be supplied with en- 





Se 


Agricultural. 


"| gines, and a thorough test made for effi- 


ciency and economy. This system has 
been in use for ten years in Nantes, 
France; but, when and attempt was re- 








Some Qneries. 


many readers’ to answer. 
plant some sort of trees in a fence row 


Cot. COLMAN: In renewing my sub- 
scription for the RURAL WORLD for the 
twelfth year, I have to ask a few ques- Karski. 


tions that I wish you or some of your) cars, as built at present, with but very 
1. I want to| little difficulty. 


with the intention of nailing on to them 
fence wire, when old enough. Now| and the machiner i 
what I wish is the best kind of trees to| will be placed. The cylinders will be 


cently made to introduce it in Paris, 
the omnibus companies successfully 
opposed the innovation. It is the in- 


vention of a Frenchman named L. Mc- 
The motor can be attached to 


The engine and bat- 
tery of sixteen cylinders to contain com- 
pressed air will be underneath the car, 


while in the front platform the yen 
controlling the car 


plant for that purpose. Would like a charged with 100 cubic feet of air, eom- 


as I need all I produce in my garden 


greatly oblige JOSEPH GOODMAN. 
Hernando, Miss. 
—-—— eo ower eo 


Grass is King. 





tree that grows rapidly, does not sprout 
from the roots and the seeds of which|the square inch. 


will not become troublesome by coming|the engine the air will be 
up all over the field. 2. 1 want to plant through hot water, which will further 


An exchange says: “In its direct money ng 


pressed to the density of 30 atmos- 
pheres, or a pressure of 450 pounds to 
In transmission to 


increase the pressure. The engineer, 


alarge crop of Irish potatoes in the/}y means of a gauge, can control the 
spring; which is thé best fertilizer,| pressure appli 
bone dust, cotton seed meal, or South| will be about that of i 2 : 
Carolina phosphate, or should they be|rumning. A speed of twen 4 mules an 


to the piston‘rod, which 
in ordinary 


hour can be obtained from the engine, 


mixed, and in what proportion? Stable} which is designed to run seven miles 
manure is out of the question with me,| before the cylinder will need recharg- 


,|ing. The engine now being built at the 


and can not buy it. If any of your| Philadelphia Hydraulic Works for com- 
readers will answer the above they will! pressing air is of an entirely new pat- 


tern and unusually strong. A merit 
claimed for the new motor is, that it 
does not require an experienced engi- 
neer torun it. The representatives of 


America is surely a blessed land.| the patentee in this country expect to 
Without counting any of the multitude| accomplish wonderful results with the 


motor, though mechanical engineers 


of other causes for which she has to be} think it will not be able to work in win- 


thankful, we can find in a single gift of| ter over a track covered with snow and 
nature, sufficient cause for rejoicing.|ice—Philadelphia Record. 


~diiee-o 





The recipe for curing meat as given 


value, and in its collateral and indirect by the editor of the Germantown Tele- 
benefits, grass is worth more to the|graph is so highly approved that we 
world than all the other cereal crops] ava i 5°an followe: To One aun te a 
combined. Its direct is nothing in com-|CPY Fs ne gallon wa 

parison to its indirect value in the in- add 174 %. salt, /¢ tb. sugar, 74 ounce of 


saltpetre, and % ounce potash, increas- 


fluence it has in preserving the fertility | ing amounts in same proportion as need- 
of our farms by its manural value injed. Boil together and skim off dirt, 
in all forms—no farm can be self-sup-| When cold pour it over beef or pork, 


which should be killed at least two 





porting—where grass is wholly neglect-| gays before pickling. Get pure article of 
ed, or advantage is not taken of stock potas i 


h, or omit that ingredient. 
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Farmers Socictics. 


[This Department will contain articles de- 

ed to advance the interests of the Grange, 

the Farmers’ Alliance, the Farmers’ Congress 
and the Anti-Monopoly Org anizations. | 











Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 
The Missouri State Grange, at its ses- 


sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
owing : 

Whereas, Conatan’s Rurat Wortp was one 
of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
— cause, and to urge the farmers of the 

tate to organize themselves into granges ; 
and 

Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 
earnest and consistent friend of the grange 
and of the agricultural classes of the State, 
zealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
tural interest and to elevate the profession 
of agriculture to a higher standard ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
cordially :ndorses Conman’s Rurat Wortp 
and recommends it to the support of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis- 
souri. 
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ENORMOUS BURDEN! 





WHAT PRESIDENT ARTHUR SAYS. 
“Tt seems to me that the time has come 
when the people may justly demand some 
relief from their present enormous burden.” 
—President Arthur, message, Dec. 6, 1851. 
Listen! These are solemn words, uttered 
by a chief of fifty million people, deliberate- 
ly in discharge of a duty in regular course, 
“Enormous burden!” Have these words 
any meaning? Are we so used to lies and 
exaggeration that they shall pass for noth- 
ing? Did the President utter them after 
having written them, and finally did he send 
them forth to the world and give them to 
eternal history without due reflection? 
“Some relief from their enormous burden.” 
If we will go out among the masses of peo- 
ple and inquire, we shall find that not one 
voter in a hundred has anything like a true 
idea of the burden on them except as a large 
debt to be paid hereafter. Not one voter in 
a hundred seems to think of it as a present 
burden and that he is paying somewhat on 
account of it every day of dis life. 
And this is the curse -tPtaat wicked con- 
trivance of tyrants, aristocrats and vile poli- 
ticians, to gather taxes by indiryction—a 
scheme worthy only of tyrants and slaves. 
Yet itis the favorite method of our Republic 
that freemen shall pay to support their gov- 


ernment by a means that admits not of their 


knowing how, when or what they pay—a 
means that blindfolds the taxpayer, and puts 
the hands of his servants into his pocket to 
pay themselves. Tosee the indifference, ig- 
norance, and apathy of the people as to what 
has thus been doing for twenty years past, 
gives one small hope in popular government. 
Besides the burden of taxes paid to his 
county and state, the citizen has to pay more 
than as much again to sustain the central 
government at Washington, if he be a labor- 
er ora farmer. Nine-tenths of us seem to 
think that this is paid by the states or 
through the revenue from tobacco and spir- 
its. Very few suspect that on every pound 
of sugar; for every pair of boots and shoes; 
every yardof cloth; every article made of 
cotton, wool, iron, brass or steel; on every 


article carried by rail—a large tax has been | tion of ruining the Stock Exchange and get- 


assessed by indirection, and that if he be an 
agriculturist, on every article he gootneey,| 
his price has been made lower in the same} 
way. He reads of it rarely, he hears of it 
occasionally, he thinks of it never, he seems 
to believe it notat all. And yet it is gospel | 
trnth. This is the enormous burden the) 
President refers to when he made the re- | 


mark quoted above. 

Nor is the movement to reduce the tariff 
inspired by a desire to lift the burden off 
the people, judging from the language of 
those most active. The changes made dur- 
ing the past 15 years have caused the pres- 
ent tariff to be a burden upon the manufac- 
turers. It is pretended, in the face of all ex- 
perience, that the present high duties pro- 
duce too much revenue! Now we know our 
tariff is protective and almost probibitory 
on very many articles, and therefore, giving 
the very smallest revenue. Reduce the tar- 
iff and the revenue will double very soon. 
An ordinary revenue tariff would have paid 
the current expenses of the war and left us 
without a cent of debt. Instead we hada 
tariff that kept foreign trade from our shores. 
The debt shows what our revenue should 
have been, and what should have been paid 
in revenue went to swell princely fortunes of 
eastern capitalists, who were manufacturing. 
History will record that at the very time 
when the nation required all its possible rev- 
enue a protective tariff drove foreign trade, 
which alone pays duty, from our shores, and 
we built up a few great manufacturing hous- 
es by making our people pay to them dou- 
ble prices for all their necessities. It was 
nota blunder! It was a crime, and an awful 
one, and proves with what villiany govern- 
ments are conducted. 

Toshow how revenue increases under re- 
duced taxes let it be stated that, in 1868, 
when the tax on spirits was from two dollars 
to fifty cents per gallon, the revenue ex- 
panded from 18 tonear 60 millions. Again 
when it was raised to ninety cents the reve- 
nue fell to about 48 millions, A tax of 25 
cents on spirits imposed as Prussia does her 
revenue law, and 5 cents on tobacco, would 
yield a much larger revenue and be no bur- 
den. 

In the same message we read that if we 
had protected our navigation as wisely as we 
have our manufactures it would have been 
better. One would suppose, to hear such 
talk as is current, that we had no mannfac- 
tures prior to our present protective tariff. 
In 1832 Henry Clay boasted we were leading 
the world as manufacturers. From 1847 
until 1860 was of such prosperity in our 
manufactures as has never been equaled, 
. We manufactured for the whole world in- 
stead of for fifty million people as now. In- 
stead of a few great overgrown establish- 
ments at a few important points, we had 
factories, mills, foundries, in half the coun- 
ties of the north and west, and they all flour- 
ished. Yet we then had almost perfect free- 
dom of trade—the lowest of revenue tariffs. 
No sooner were the present ‘enormous bur. 

dens” put on trade by the tariff and internal 
revenue laws, than aj] the small factories, 





a Oregon, Mo. 


and tobacco factories began to be embarass- 
ed and go down. The great capital only 
could stand the tax and compete, So it al- 
ways has been and will be. That “a great 

tax is a great monopoly,” is a great truth. 
God grant that ere long the eyes of people 
|of these states may be opened to see the 
wrongs, outrages, frauds, oppressions of that 
sum of all villainies, a protective -— 
: OL”. 


| JAY GOULD. 








HIS VAST RAILROAD INTEREST—STOCKS AND 
BONDS BY HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS. 


It is but a very few years since the names 
of Gould and Fisk were anathematized Ly ev- 
ery one. Public opinion condemned these 


Erie railroad. The press, almost without ex- 
ception, took a similar view. Fisk has since 
been killed, and ‘no one has been bold 
enough to reverse the verdict passed upon 
his career while alive. But his associate sur- 
vives. He is the same man to-day that he 
was during the life of his partner, and he 
has not in any way changed his method of 
dealing in the securities bought and sold in 
the street. His manner of getting posses- 
sion of Western Union, and the deals he has 
made in the stocks of the Elevated roads, are 
as financially and morally objectionable as 
anything he did during the life of his friend 
“Jim” Fisk. 

Strange success has attended nearly all the 
schemes of this man. Fully one-third of the 
entire railway system of the country is now 
at his command. All the railroads in the 
southwest belong tohim. One of his part 
ners is president of the Union Pacific road. 
He controls the great Wabash system. He 
owns a line from the Hudson River to Bos 
ton, and in order to secure an unbroken rail- 
way connection from the northeastern to the 
southwestern boundary of the Republic, 
with branches to every leading city in the 


Union, all he needs is the Delaware and 
Lackawanna system, which he can easily se- 
cure, or the Erie road, which may fall into 
his ion before many months are over. 
He owns the elevated system of railways up- 
on which this metropolis so largely depends. 
But the most enormous power he wields is 
through his control of the entire telegraphic 
system of the country. ‘This puts the press 
and all the markets under his control. ‘The 
following list of securities, which are known 
as the Gould properties, will give some idea 
of the vast capital which this man directly 
and indirectly controls: 








Stocks. Bonds. 
Missouri Pacific. ..$30,000,000 $24,648,000 
WODKBR, 6 <.c:c60,0:4 46,136,400 69,650,000 
Missouri, Kansas and 
NI Sip. 5a, anal 4 46,405,000 44,898,000 
Texas Pacific... .. 25,884,000 37,450,000 
New York and New 
England........ 25,000,000 8,000,000 
Union Pacific..... 61,000,000  55,518.000 
International and 
Great Northern. 7,215,000 13,968,000 
Elevated Roads... 26,000,000 21,000,000 
Western Union... 80,000,000 4,000,000 
Total....... $342,640,400 $279,668,000 


Bot this does not tell the whole story. He 
is interested in barge lines on the Mississip- 
pi, in express companies, and is a heavy 
dealer in stocks like Lake Shore, Erie and 
Pacific Mail. He owns over $1,000,000 
worth of real estate. His indirect influence, 
of course, is very great, and it is quite safe 
to credit him with controlling almost abso- 
lutely fully one third of the railway system 
|of the country. Not satisfied with this as- 
| tonishing concentration of power in his most 
unfit hands, Jay Gould proclaims his inten 











ting control of the market in which all the 
securities of the country are bought and 
sold. Today Jay Gould is more powerfal 
than any potentate on earth, and bis appe- 
tite seems to grow on what it feeds. But 
the press, which, even if it had no public 
spirit, should be alarmed for its own inde- 
pendence, no longer cares to tell the truth 
about Jay Gould. ‘The telegraph is aljl-im- 
portant to the newspapers. He who owns it 
has every journal in the country at his mer- 
cy. But even the boldest and most inde- 
pendent of the leading editors of the country 
have not had the courage to say a word about 
this concentration of power in most unwor- 
thy hands. How different is their attitude 
to. day from what it was when Gould and 
Fisk were swindling the street by feeding 
out Erie stock from the printing presses! 
They roared loudly enough then, but now 
they are like unto sucking-doves. To make 
assurance doubly sure in his mastery of the 
newspapers, Jay Gould is determined to get 
possession of the Associated Press. That 
organization consists of seven New York 
journals, which collect all the news of the 
world for distribution in and throughout 
thiscountry. Three of these journals are 
openly owned by Gould or his partner, Field, 
and he is known to be negotiating for a 
fourth, which will give him complete control 
of the great news agency of the country— 
the organization upon which every leadi 
newspaper is dependent for all that is vital 
in its columns. 

This vast concentration of power over all 
the important interests of the country is 
dangerous in every way. It is a threat 
against the independence of the judiciary; it 
creates suspicion as to the integrity of Cabi- 
net officers, and, through the lobby, places 
the Legislature, not only of every state, but 
of the nation, in the hands of one remorse- 
less and conscienceless speculator. 
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The National Anti-Monopoly League. 
HeEapquarters, 7 Warren St., New York. 

Eprror Rurat Worip: This League has 
made some additions to its declarations, an 
amended copy of which, as they appear on 
the heading of our membership rolls, we 
send herewith. The clause referring to “a 
free press” is so strikingly illustrated by a 
cartoon which appeared almost simultaneous- 
ly in the new illustrated paper The ¢"2ze, 
that we induced the publishers to furnish 
some of them separately, without colors, and 
we send you one of these, which we trust 
you will post up in a conspicuous 
place. It is evident that the monopolists 
have determined not only to control the gov- 
ernment, but the thought of the people as 
well. Senator Windom in a letter to the 
League says: 

“The channels of thought and the chan- 
nels of commerce thus owned and controlled 
by one man, or bya few men, what is to re- 
strain corporate power, or to fix a limit tu its 
exactions upon the people? What is then to 
hinder these men from depressing or inflat- 
ing the value of all kinds of property to suit 
their caprice or avarice, and thereby gather- 


men for their dishonest management of the | 


nation? Where is the limit to such a power 
as this? What shall be said of the spirit of 
a free people who will submit without a pro- 
test to be thus bound hand and foot?” 

The following extract from a letter written 
by Hon. David Davis, once a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, now a Senator of the United 
States, indicates the serious nature of the 
problem before us: ° 

“The rapid growth of corporate power and 
the malign influence which it exerts by cem- 
bination of the National and State Legisla- 
tures; is a well grounded cause of alarm. A 
struggle is pending in the near future be- 
tween this overgrown power, with its vast 
ramifications all over the Union, and a hard 
grip on much of the political machinery, on 
the one hand, and the people in an unorgan- 
ized condition on the other, for control of 
the government. It will be watched by ev- 
ery patriot with intense anxiety.” 

There are two things which cannot be 
too quickly: 

1st. Let the people support the papers 
which advocate their interest, and leave those 
severely alone which are run in the interest 
of the monopolists. 

2d. Establish a postal telegraph which 
will serve the press and all other customers 
fairly and cheaply, besides extending electric 
communication to every post office in the 
land. In England both the telegraph and 
telephone are operated by the Postal Depart- 
ment, and as a consequence the people have 
the benefits, and not the corporations. 

Tue Nationar ANTI-Monopoiy Leacur. 
L. E. Currrenpen, President. 


Struggling for Life. 

The action of the Standard Oil Company 
in starting a grocery store of its own in Col- 
umbus, Miss., And by selling goods at less 
than cost to force the grocers of that city to 
buy their oil of that company or be ruined, 
is a fine instance of the Christian charity of 
that corporation. The grocers of Columbus 
had committed the awful crime of purchas- 
ing their oil of some other refiners than of 
the Standard, and this benificent monopoly 
rents a store in Colambus, fills it up with 
groceries and proposes to undersell the other 
grocers until they yield and come back into 
the true fold. When the followers of the 
Prophet were extending their conquests they 
gave their captives the choice of the sword 
or the acceptance of Mohammed as the true 
Prophet. And in a like spirit the Standard 
Oil Company offers financial ruin or the ac- 
ceptance of its religion. 

But the merchants and citizens of the lit- 
tle city of Colambus do not submit meekly 
to the demands of the Standard, but fight 
against this modern as did the Crusader of 
old against the ancient Turk. When the 
citizens had become acquainted with the true 
purpose cf the standard grocery, they refus- 
ed to purchase goods of the auholy institu- 
tion, even if it were to their own advantage, 
and have nobly agreed to stand by their local 
merchants. This combination of merchants 


and their customers to fight against wearing 
the collar of the Standard monopoly is a 
queer commentary on this boasted freedom 
of our institutions. If merchants will not 
handle the vil of this monopoly, their busi 

ness must be ruined, and there seems to be 
no law in all this broad land to save them 








from the threatened calamity. 











mills and foundries, breweries and distilleries 


ing into their own coffers the wealth of the 


When the laborers in a factory strike and 
will not allow other men to take their place 
their action is rightly condemned, and the 
press of our land from east to west prints 
homilies on the “arrogance” of labor. But 
when the Standard Oil Company saysto the 
merchants of the United States, “Buy your 
oil of me, for I will let you buy it nowhere 
else,” the voice of the press with a few ex- 
ceptions, is as dumb as before it was out 
spoken.- Nothing is heard of the “arrogance” 
of monopoly, and no protest is made against 
the collaring of new victims. Can it be that 
the press wears a oollar labelled “Standard 
Oil Company?” 

It is to be hoped that the brave merchants 
of Columbus will succeed in their fight 
against the monstious corporation that 
weuld crush them. The odds are great, bat 
liberty is worth more than can be measured 
by dollars and cents; and he who fights for 
liberty is beyond the reach of bribery.— 
American Grocer. 
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If You Wake up in the Morning 
with a bitter, bad taste in your mouth, take 
Simmon’s Liver Regulator. It corrects the 
bilious stomach, sweetens the breath and 
cleanses the furred tongue. 














i tbe Apiarn. 


Fall Feeding for Bees. 
A correspondent of the Home Jour- 
nal says that the past season has been 
a very discouraging one for bee keep- 








ing | ers, and advises them to look to the con- 


dition of their stocks, and if not amply 
supplied with honey, to begin to feed 
them at once. He details his method 
as follows: 

“Each colony should be examined, and, 
if out of stores, they should be fed 
about a pint of sweetened water every 
day. This should be given them in the 
upper story ef the hive, where other 
bees cannot get at it, or there will be 
danger of exciting robbery. This light 
feeding should be kept up to the latter 
part of September, and then the colony 
should be provided with their winter 
stores. I have found that about fifteen 
pounds of a good article of A sugar is 
sufficient to carry an ordinary eolony 
through till the warm days of spring. 

“There are many ways to feed sugar 
to bees, but I have adopted the fol- 
lowing plan: Some kind of a feeder 
is necessary (and there are many kinds 
in use), and it should be cheap and 
simple. For handy and rapid feeding, 
there is nothing better than a quart 
fruit jar and a grooved board. Cut a 
board six or eight inches square, and 
with a pair of compasses, strike a circle 


in its center about four inches in di- 
ameter, and cut a trencha quarter of an 
inch deep, similar to an old fashioned 
cider platform press, and then cut 
grooves out to the circular trench, and 
the feeder is ready. The whole thing 
can be completed with a pocket-knife 
in a few minutes. To prepare the sugar 
for feeding, fill the jar full of sugar, 


then pour on warm water till the jar is 
full ef sirup; have the sugar well dis- 
solved by stirrivg it, Now put a piece 
of oil-cloth, or a piece of drilling will 
answer, on the mouth of the jar, and in- 
vert the jar and board altogether, and 
then slide the cloth out from under the 
mouth of the jar, and you have the feed 
1n the best possible shape to be taken by 
the bees. Iusually feed at the entranee 
of the hive, ane the feeders in posi- 
tion just after dark in the evening and 
removing them early the next morning. 
At the start a little sirup should be 
strewn from the bees to the feeder, to 
start them, after which they will rush 
into the feeder like pigs into a swill 
pail. Keep up the feeding regularly 
till they are provided with sufficient 
winter stores. If the nights are cool, 
place the feeder in the upper stories of 
the hives. Some people seem to think 
that it isa risky thing to feed $2 worth 
of sugar to a colony of bees. But if 
they give 100 per cent. profit, how 
then ?” 


Advice to Consumptivrs. 
On the appearance of the first symptoms | 
—as general debility, loss of appetite, pallor, | 
chilly sensations, followed by night-sweats | 
and cough-prompt measures for relief) 
shouldbe taken. Consumption is scrofulous 
disease of the lungs:—therefore use the great | 
anti-scrofula, or blood-purifier and strength- 
restorer,—Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Dis- | 
covery.” Superior to Cod liver oil asa nu-| 
tritive, and unsurpassed as a pectoral. For 
weak lungs, spitting of blood, and kindred 
affections, it has no equal. Sold by drug- 
gists the world over, For Dr. Pierce’s pam- 
phfet on Consumption, send two stamps to 
Worup’s Dispensaky Mrpicat ASSOCIATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








If any of your readers wish to get some 
choice Texas grown peach seed, which will 
grow stocks of hardiest nature and free from 
all disease, let them send me $2.50, and I 
will send either by freight or express, a bush- 
el of said seed, delivered free of charge at 
freight or express office at Mexia. Address 
J. W. Stubenrauch, Mexia Nurseries, Mexia, 
Tex. 51-4. 
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“How do you manage,” said a lady to her| 
friend, “to appear so happy all the time?” 
“I always have Parker’s Ginger ‘onic 
handy,” was the reply, “and thus keep my- 








EXTRA STRONG TWO-BLADE KNIFE, 
BOWIE POINT BLADE. 
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The boss knife for farmersand mechanics. A knife for rough work ; 
pocket; has no corners; every blade hand-forged and of the best steel, and will be ont = 
any one sending $8.00 and eight subscribers for the Kura, Worty—one-half of them n 
—for one year. The Rurat Wortn and knife sent to one address, postage paid, for $2 00. 














This beautiful clock, an ornament to any 
room in cottage or mansion, is given asa 
premium to any one who senas us twelve 


self and family in good health, When lam | subscribers (one half new) for one year, We 
~ bd a 8 feel good natured.” See ened have sent out hundreds of them for premi- 
$a |ums, some of which have been running for 

Dr. H. B. Butts, Louisiana, Pike county, several years, and all keep accurate time, and 
Mo., breeder of Alderney or Jersey cattle. | give unbounded satisfaction. Every one who 








THE “WATERBURY.” 





This watch has been much improved, and 
the satisfaction expressed by the purchasers 
is most gratifying. 


IT IS NOT A TOY. 


Winds at the stem, and keeps time with 
the best. It has an open dial plate, giving 
easy access to the regulater. It is strong 
and durable in all its parts, and will do good 
service for years. 

To any one sending us fifteen subscribers to 
the Rurat Wortp—one-half new—and $15, 





Stock for sale, Fifty head to select from, | 
Send for catalogue. 50-26 
°° -——P- <- | 
SHEEP: 50 thoroughbred Spanish Me | 
rino ewes, perfectly healthy, heavy | 
shears, some of them old, but full | 
mouths. Price $10 vach. Sure te sell. | 
Address, R. M. Bell. 


PROTECTION | 


FROM 


MALARIA! 


Chills and Fever, 

Intermittent Fever, 
Bilious Fever, Lassitude, 
Typhoid Fever, Nausea, 

4y. ARE THE 


PAINFUL OFFSPRINGS OF MALARIA | 


And have their origin im a Msoriered Liver, | 
which. if net regulated in time, great suffering, | 
wretchedness and death will ensue. | 








So numerous are the 
developments of Maia- 
ria that people ¢on- 
tinually euffer from 
this noxious 
least 


polsos | 
when they im- | 
agine it is lurking in 
their system. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hea‘ ache, 
General Debility 


Sim mons’ Liver Regulator | 
(Purely Vegetable) 





GRAPE VINES, 


1 ing Varieties in large supply. Warranted 
ia. Prices low. Also, the celebrated 


| BEW WHITE GRAPE, 


Bend stamp ip Sting ont Deseriptive List. Also 
Trey See ee NUBBARD, Fredonia, WY 
34-19 




















With improvements It may be operated 
recently made is un- by either two or 
equaled as a neigh- three men, and will 
borhood mill. It can cut as much lumber 


Bin proportion to the 
power and number 
of hands employed 
i a8 mills of larger 
Ss capacity. 


be run by either steam 
or water power, and is 
especially adapted to 
the engines used for # 
threshing. 






Containing 46 designs for city and country | 


, 
\ Published by J. B. LEGG, Architect, 8. B. | 
PENSIONS widows, fathers,mothers or ¥ } : 
ehildren, Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given Ps 
or any 


: | 
Portable Mulay Saw Neill, | eanrefer to thousands of Pensioners and Clients 


we will send this watch as a premium. 

To any one sending us ten subscribers— 
one-half new--and $12, we will send the 
watch as a premium, 

To any one sending us five subscribers— 
three new—and $8, we will send the watch 
as & premium, ‘ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


reads this can get up the club and get this 


excellent clock free. 
—_——_—_~<>- eo —____—- 


$10 SCALE FREE! 


gr LMETEE PETECTiyG 
04% 62 99. 25-x25>. 7 
i ET 


Many think that a watch sent as a premium— 
| free—for a club of 15 (half new) at only $1.00, a 
| year, cannot amount to much, and we introduce 
|} a few testimonials from the Home and Farm, 
from those who have carried the same watch, as 
to its value, 











S. Hl. Dameron, Moss, Ala.: “I received in 
mes order the watch sent; am much pleased 
with it.” 

W.©. Sypert, Hurricane Hill, Ark.: Your 
| two watches came to hand, and J. W. Pipkins 


WEIGHS FROM lf oz. To 25 LBs. 
This little scale is made with steel bear- | 20/4 watches worth $200, but never did I carry 


}and I are highly pleased. I have carried fine 


y , : | one that keeps better time than thege two.” 
ings and brass beam, and will weigh accu-|; Perry E. Twining, Kifton. O : “I geceived my 
| watch all right. Wound it up and set it a-going, 


rately any package a quarter of an ounce to} and it has kept good time eversince. I can rec 

twehty-five pounds. It is intended to sup. | ommend it to any one who wishes a good cheap 
’ | Watch. Iam well pleased.’’ 

ply the great demand for a housekeeper’s} William Wason, Rochedale, Milan county, 

; io : , | Texas, sends for a watch, .and writes: ‘This is 

scale, nothing of the kind ever having been | the secomi watch I have sent for, and I will send 


sold before for less than from $8 to $12, | for four more soon. The first watch pleased 
rery one. 


y > i i 9 | . y , « >) > ‘ani s+ te 

[s absolutely certain im its remedial effects anc Every scale is perfect and will last a person’s AL t, Pineville, La , writes The 
ag — pouty - ome all formes yt ms |lifetime. We can furnish any ofoursub-j;°<¢ ¢ Murphy, ¢ Sater, Gialter Gods. Ginan 
ria iseaces than calomelor quinine, withou ‘ ‘ a he 2 mUrpny, vonter, Sneiby county, Texas, 
any of the injuriows consequences which fellew | scribers with one of these perfect superior | 7 Srat.h on the sth and set with a gif clock 
their use. | gcales—boxed a inne 7 Was On The SHA ee 00t S WHA OHS ; 

If taken cccasionally by persons exposed t nd sh pped by express and | and it has kept time with it ever sine ee 
ay it — éxpel the poison and protec | warranted to give entire satisfaction—rner, | od anes F. Gramling, Baste ! he al pe ie 
the m attack. P - : e wat ) s aro. and am perfectly 
—_ that you get the Genuine ie White Wrap- | if he will send twelve subscribers at $1.00 eS. Se ong Saree nore, asd bes 
gee wie red Z, prepared only by J. H. = - each (one-half new). all who —a” u opping. is admired by 

co. : : ake 











All wishing to build send 250. f MON ARCH PRM AR MILT. 
8 "| MONARCH CORN & COB MILL 
A Home For Everybody, | ‘With Cenk Giathdiniaieen, 


The mos* perfect mill 
yet invented. Warrant- 
ed to grind faster. run 
lighter wear four! imes 
as long a8 any over. 
=. Farmers, be not ¢ eceiy- 
a “i! 
= Satiefaction guaran- 
= eed. Many thousands 
> in use, giving perfect 

: =e satisfacti.n where oth- 
ers tutt. Wai griud Corp and Cob, Shelled Gorn 
small grain, fine or coarse. 

Cider Mills, Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers arid 
Horse Powers, all sizes, low prices. Send for 
Circulars 

WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., 
8 St. Louis, Mo. 










Residences, School and Court Houses, 
Churches, Stores, &c., 


Cer. Olive & 5th Sts., St. Louis. 50-52. 





For SOLDIERS, 


for loss of finger,toe,cye or ruptnre, varicose vein 
Disease. Thousands of pensioners an 
soldiers entitled to INCREASE and BOUNTY. U 
PATENTS procured for Inventors. Soldiers 
land warrants precured, boughtand sold. Soldiers 
and heirsap for your rights at once. Send? 

“The Citizen-Soldier,’”’ and Pension 


~)> for 
and We 


ounty laws, blanks and instructions. 


ddress N.W. 


araxr Dwys, Lock sod Wscktugton, De 


46-11 


Herman Roesch, 
Nebraska Ave., Near Wyoming. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 
WN. N. TIVY, 








St. Louis, M-., Pigeon, Poultry and Pet Stook | Burrer, Curnse, Ecos, and General Commis- 


breeder. Always for sale Maltese Cats, Dogs, |_. 
Rabbits, @aines Pigs, _ Fish and eu. | S10m Merchant, 424 North Second Street, St. 


| Louis, Mo. 34-52 













It makes smooth and even lumber, leaves no stubshot, 
and will cut any sized log up to four feet in diameter. 
It may be transported from one locality to another and 
re-erected ready for sawing in from two to three days, 
and can be made lr in localities where there is 
not sufficient timber to justify the erection of a large 
mill. Send for descriptive circular. price. ete., to 
CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Indianapolis. Indiana. 
We build a standard circular saw mill, »:80 
Pony circular millfor light power We build 
engines of various sizes—onr ten, thirteen, six: 
teen andtwenty horse power engines mountea 
are much used for saw mill work; also our Sta- 
tionary engines are much used f_r general pur- 
poses, C. & T. 


20,000 Wilson’s Albany 


Stawberry plants wanted by Nov. Ist. Those 
having them for sale will state price, and ad- 
dress J. K. Care of Rural World, St. Louis, Mo 


Epilepsy, Spasms, ete. 
eured by a successful treat- 
ment, For Pamphiet with tes- 
timonials of permanent cures; 
address, DR. ROSS, Kich.- 


mond, Ind. A pachage of Medicine for trial sent free. 
50-4 
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Our Price-List for the Fall of 1881 is now ready, 
and will be sent free to any address. We 
sell all kinds of goods, in any quantity, 

at wholesale prices. Send for 
Price-List, and see how 
well we can supply 

all your wants. 


FOR YOU 


want- 

ed in 

the home 
or the farm 
and we sell 
everything 
cheaper than you 
can buy at home. It 
costs nothing to try us. 

We occupy the entire 
buildings, 227 and 229 
Wabash Avenue, four sto- 
ries and basement, filled 
with the choicest articles. 
Dealing with us, you can 


We 
carry 
in stock 
all the fol- 
lowing lines 
of goods, and 
many others: Dry 
Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Hosiery, Gloves, No- 
tions, Clothing, Boets, 
Shoes, Hats, Caps, Under- 
wear, Clocks, Watches, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Sew- 
ing Machines, Crockery, 
Musical Instruments, 














Hardware, Tinware, We are the orivi- select from an endless 
Guns, Harness, Sad- ‘ nl variety and have all 
dles, Revolvers, nators of the system the advantages of 
Trunks, Gro- . . "1 low prices and 
ps agg of dealing direct with the os meee. 
in fact ev- consumer at wholesale prices. \_ Carefulat- 
erything x . : tention 
that Experience enables us to avoid errors. giv- 
is en. 


No obligation to buy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO.,227 and 229 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 


36-1l3eow 























40 Large chromo cards, ro two alike, with 
A ag 10¢ postpaid. @. 1. Reed & Co., Nas- 
sau, N. Y. 


DP pag Ate Te eg Te 
land, Maine, 50-52 








$66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 
outfit free, Address H Hallett &Co., Pori- 
land, Maine, 50-52 





40 Large Chronto Cards, Feathers, Hands 
with Name, 10c, Postpaid. GEO. I 
REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 49-26&13e0w 


é lbs weight of two Ohlo I 

2 806 Chester White Hogs. Send or = 
scription of this famous breed; also, cattle 
sheep andhogs, L. BS VER, Gleveland,O. 

















Challenge Well huger Company 


Manufacture the Well Anger that ‘will bore any kind of earth—makes s well any size required— 

ind is a perfect success in Quicksand and Hardpan; will easi'y make a deep well in one oe 
Our Combined Machine for Horse Power, consists ef both Karth -Boring ard Rock Oe ae 

tools. The Earth Auger is used till rock is reached, when the rock boring tools are attached, 

the boring continued till an abundant supply of pure water is obtained. al to, if net 
Artesian Well and Prospecting tools for steam power a specialty. Our tools are om ~~ 

better than those ofany manufacture in the United States, and prices below the owen, 5 

logues mailed free. Address 


GHALLENGE WELL AUGER CO., 
4420 NORTH TENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Horticultural, 


Illinois Horticultural Meeting. 

The twenty-sixth annual session of 
the Illinois Horticultural Society was 
held during the week. There was a 
good attendance of members of both the 
Northern Illinois Society and of the 
State Association. 

FROM CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 

Mr. Hammond, of Warsaw, chairman 
of the ad interim committee for Central 
Illinois, read the report for that district. 
The conclusions and suggestions of the 
report may be summarized as follows: 

An examination of the orchard of L. 
C. Francis, Springfield, showed the 
most fruitful varieties to be the Early 
Pennock, Grimes’ Golden, Prior’s Red, 
and Ben Davis. The grapes were rot- 
ting badly here, as in nearly all the 
vineyards visited. A yellow Belle- 
tlower tree, girdled three years ago, 
showed a fair crop, but was evidently 
bearing for the last time. Miner and 
Wild Goose plums were bearing won- 
derfally well, but were more or less 
stung by the curculio. The Early Rich- 
mond graftedon the Mahaleb had prov- 














and so extensive has been the export of 
apples, that Boston alone has sent to 
Europe and elsewhere the last year, 
more than 600,000 barrels.” 


—<—- o 
Timber Planting. 

The time is already here when the 
question of timber culture is a live sub- 
ject in the older States of the west, and 
the following suggestions are in place: 
To make timber plentiful and to ren- 
der our climate more genial, we must 
re-clothe all rugged, broken land and 
rocky crests—in fact, every acre that is 
not cultivated or is cultivated at a loss 
—with valuable forest trees. ist. All 
ravines and steep hillsides, all land too 
rocky to be thoroughly cleared of stone 
and plowed, should be devoted to trees. 
2d. Protecting belts of timber should 
be planted wherever buildings, or- 
chards, gardens, et¢., are exposed to 
cold, sweeping winds. 3d. The banks 
of streams, ponds, open ditches, etc., 
should be so planted with trees that 


they will be protected from abrasion by 
floods and rapid currents. 4th. All 
public roads should be belted by grace- 
ful, stately trees. We should preserve, 
improve and extend our existing for- 
ests by keeping up a constant succes- 
sion of young growing trees of the best 
variety. 

To do this, it isnecessary: ist. To al- 





ed a failure, but when grafted on the 


Morello had proved very productive. | 


FINE ORCHARDS. 

On the grounds of J. B. Spaulding, 
also at Springfield, was found one of the 
few producing pear orchards in the 
State, there being very little blight and 


|low no stock to run in wood lots for the 
purpose of forage. This should be a 
rule inflexible and relentless. 2d. Young 
{growth in forests should ‘be thinned 
moderately and judiciously. Worthless 
varieties should be cut out, and the val- 
uable serts trimmed up so that they 
will grow tall, forming trunk rather 
than branches. 3d. Timber should be 





some fruit. All his orchard and nur- 
sery grounds are perfectly underdrain- 
ed, which the committee consider the 
great secret of his success. His apple 
orchard contains 12,000 trees. Many of 
the trees have been girdled two or three 


times with much success. In 1878 he 


had girdled every other tree, and in 1879 
these trees had bornea fullcrop; and 
that year he girdled the remaining half, 
which bore full crops in 1880, the others 
bearing but little. This year, those 
girdled in 1878, and bearing in 1879» 
were very full; while those that were 
girdled in 1879, and bore in 1880, were 
bare of fruit; from which facts the 
committee conclude that after the hab- 
it of bearing is once changed, it may be 
retained for many years. His usual 
practice is to remove half an inch of 
bark. Mr. Spaulding has over 1,000,000 
apple trees, 100,000 peach trees, 110,000 
cherry stocks, 50,000 seedling chestnuts, 
and 50,000 quince stocks. The orchards 
of H. M. and E. Dunlap, very fine ones, 
were surrounded by a shelter belt of 
maple and spruce, which serve to pro- 
tect them from the cold in winter, and 
from the winds in summer. Their 
vineyard was healthy, with the Con- 
cord and Ives carrying a good crop. 
The spiral system is used, and consid- 
ered better than the trellis. At the 
orchard of H. C. Smith, at Tolono, to 
keep down the grass, and guard against 
the borer, the soil around the trunks of 
the trees is removed one year to a con- 
siderable depth, and returned next year. 
His pear orchard contains 1,300 trees in 
fruitful condition. The committee have 
come to the conclusion, however, that | 
Mr. Smith’s faith in pears is “a blind | 
faith.” In the fall of 1880, Mr. Smith 
had constructed a fruit house to bea 
protection alike from winter’s cold and 
summer’s heat. Two rows of posts are 
set in the ground, two anda half feet 
apart, boarded up inside and out, and 
the intervening space filled with straw, 
packed in as closely as possible. Two 
sets of rafters are then put on, the up- 
per set three feet above the lower,which 
are boarded on the under side, and the 
space closely packed with straw, after 
which a cheap board roof is put on. On 
the 11th of August, with the tempera- 
ture 98° inthe shade, the committee 
found itas cold as an ice-house, and 
containinga quantity of apples as sound 
as when taken from the trees ten 
months before. 
CHAMPAIGN. 

At the Industrial University 1,000 va- 
rieties of apples were planted. It was 
not believed by Professor Burrill that 
any would be found equal to the Ben 
Davis as a commercial apple. 

The Snyder blackberry had proved a 
grand success on Mr. Vickroy’s grounds, 
at Bloomington. While all other varie- 
ties had been killed to the ground, by 
the arctic winter of 1880 and 1881, that 
variety was but little injured, and pro- 
duced good crops this year. 

A lengthy discussion ensued on the 
report, and among the other conclusions 
arrived at it was decided that the best 
time for girdling fruit trees was dur- 
ing the first part of June, perhaps the 
very best time from the 10th tothe 20th 
of June.—Inter-Ocean. 


— O/C 
The Growth of Fifty Years. 

The venerable Marshall P. Wilder, in 
his eloquent address before the meet- 
ing of the American Pomological So- 
eiety in Boston, said: 

“We live in an age of remarkable ac- 
tivity and enterprise, and in nothing is 
this more to be seen than in the progress 
of fruit culture during the present cen- 
tury. Many of us can remember the 
time when the only strawberry in our 
markets was the wild strawberry of the 
fields. Now I have on my register the 
name of more than 400 kinds, which 
have been under cultivation in my own 
day; and so great has been the increase 
in quantity that Norfolk, Va., has sent 
to the Boston market the last summer 
over 6,000 bushels in one day, and a lit- 
tle town in our vicinity has sent 10,- 
000 bushels the present year. Fifty 

ears ago there were no hardy grapes 
in our market, except a few Isabellas 
Catawbas and the wild varieties ; now 
we have under cultivation more than 
200 kinds, and California alone can 
produce not only enough to supply the 
country, but she ships entire cargoes of 
wine to Europe to be manipulated and 
muddled over, and sent hack to us for 
consumption. The same increase may 
be noticed in the production of the 
peach, millions upon millions of bush- 
els being sent to our various markets, 


| cut with intelligent reference to future 
|growth. Valuable trees that you wish 
| to propagate should be cut in the spring. 
| Those that you wish to exterminate 
'should be cut in August. 





Arkansas as a Fruit Country. 

Arkansas ought to be and will be the 
fruit farm of the west and southwest, 
says D. W. B. in the Prairie Farmer. 
She has thousands of acres of the very 
best of fruit lands that are of little val- 
ue for anything else. She has a great 
breadth of high table lands of clayey, 
| sandy, limestone, gravelly soils, and that 
| have proven themseives capable of pro- 

ducing immense crops of the highest 
grades of peaches, apples, pears, plums 
grapes and all the small fruits. 

Little Rock is the centre of an im- 
;mense area of the best of fruit lands 
| that are now being planted. In this im- 
mediate region the peach is the favorite 
fruit. This fruit in favorable seasons 
is in continuous supply from May uftil 
November, and the earliest ripening va- 
rieties bring very high prices, ranging 
from eight to twelve dollars per bushel, 
The finest very late sorts bring also 
high prices. These hill lands are what 
would be called quite pocr land in the 
| western States north, but are plenty 
‘rich enough for fruit when the trees, 
vines or plants are kept reasonably well 
cultivated. These excellent fruit lands 
can be bought for from two to twen- 
five dollars an acre, and are valued ac- 
cording to their nearness or distance 
from cities, towns or railroads; espe- 
cially their proximity torailroad towns. 
They are generally covered with an 
open growth of light oak and hickory 
timber, trees ranging from six to eigh- 
teen inches in diameter, easily made 
ready for the plow. The railroads here 
all use wood for fuel, therefore if near 
enough to the railroads the wvod and 
ties can generally be sold for enough to 
pay for the land and clearing it up, and 
in some cases paying a good profit be- 
sides. This hill country is very healthy 
except near the cypress swamps or 
lakes as they are called here. A man 
can start a fruit farm here at less ex- 
pense than in most any region, except 
the first cost of trees and plants. These 
are necessarily high, there being but 
few nurseries in the State. Society is 
as good as in any new country, and 
life and prosperity isasarule as safe 
as anywhere in North America. I see 
no difference here from Illinois. I write 
this at the country home ofa northern 
man and an original Republican who 
has lived here — years. He speaks 
his sentiments at all times and places, 
as any of us would at home, and his 
private views of politics, and himself are 
everywhere respected. We firmly be 
lieve up north that “niggers” every- 
where, north or south, will steal; but 
this gentleman is surrounded on every 
side with country colored people, both 
well to do and poor, and the poorest of 
white peopie, (all are poor here now 
owing to a general very bad failure of 
all crops the past season), and only two 
miles from thecity of Little Rock with 
its thousands of colored and white 
poor, yet his barn, grain bins, apiary, 
out buildings and wine cellar, have no 
locks, bolts or bars, yet all is safé from 
pilferers 

The laws are very severe in this State 
and well enforced. The stealing of $2 
is grand larceny and a penitentiary of- 
fense,and the negro or white man is not 
slow to learn that crime means the pen- 
ey? and stripes, 

The climate is one of the’ best in the 
world. 

The fruit grower can usually plow 
and prune all winter. The tender 
monthly roses usually bloom all winter. 
Peach trees so far as I can learn were 
never injured by cold since the country 
was settled except last November, when 
it suddenly turned severely cold after 
quite mild weather, which killed nearly 
all the fruit buds and injured many 
trees badly. Neither grapes, peaches or 
cherries “rot” so badly on these high 
lands as they do in the region of St. 
Louis. ‘ 

The hill fruit lands in the neighbor- 
hood of Little Rock are from 200 to 300 
feet above the Arkansas river. 

The result of our observations here 
has convinced us that there is no bet- 
ter centre for commercial fruit farms 
any where than in the vicinity of Little 
Rock. This is the railroad centre of the 


State, and from it all markets can be 
reached. 











Cream of Strawberries. 

Nurserymen, shorten your list of 
strawberries. What sense is there in 
offering a hundred varieties, when you 
know that a dozen will meet all re- 
quirements? Get together and decide 
en afew of the best varieties, and dump 
the rest overboard. Phere are the Chas. 
Downing, Cumberland, Crescent, Tri- 
umph and Wilson that you wil! retain, 
of the older sorts. These are favorites 
that succeed over a wide extent of coun- 
try, and are pre-eminently valuable; 
possessing health, vigor, size, produc- 
tiveness and quality, if we may except 
the Crescent in the last regard, but its 
extreme earliness and productiveness 
make amends, and no one complains of 
it. 

Of the new varieties, you will retain 
the Sharpless, Glendale, Crystal City 
and Miner's Prolific until superseded. 
These varieties possess character, and 
like the above standards, are udapted to 
general eulture everywhere. There are 


hundreds of other varieties that are 
good enongh in their way, yet they have 
no peculiar characteristics—mix them 
in a box with others, and you cannot 
tell “tother from which.” VPlant grow- 
ers, you have been scrambling tosecure 
the longest list of strawberries. Come 
now, reason a little! Is not this a play 
that hurts on both sides, injuring seller 
and planter ? 

We are asked about the novelties in 
strawberries. Well, there are the Bid- 
well, Triple Crown, Gloss 
dleston, Marvin, Longfellow, Warren, 
Shirts, Black Giant, Brilliant, Cetawayo 
and others. The most of these have 
made a reputation at their homes, but 
how they will do elsewhere is some- 
thing that “no fellow can find out” un- 
til he has tried them. Few of them will 
be remembered ten years from now, yet 
some one or two may be the most prof- 
itable extant.—Green’s Fruit Grower. 


© 2 Re © —— —_ 
What Apples to Plant, 

The fruit growing season, says the 
Farmer and Fruit Grower, is over, the 
trees have shed their leaves and are 
taking their rest, the cold days and 
long evenings of winter are close upon 
us, and meetings for consultation upon 
horticultural matters are now in order: 
One thing that is sure to form a topic 
for discussion annually ia these meet- 
ings is the fruit tist and its revision. 
We purpose now to consider briefly the 
formation of a list of apples for south- 
ern Illinois and Indiana. 

This latitude is peculiar in that it is 
very difficult to make for it a list of ap- 
ples, either from northern or southern 
varieties, that will not include sorts 
with many local defects, no matter how 
well they may do elsewhere. Experi- 


‘ence has shown that apples here grad- 


ually undergo a change through lapse 
of time, and that varieties which were 
popular twenty and even ten years ago, 
are now in low esteem—not through the 
production of better sorts, but from a 
gradual failing of former good quali- 
ties. Among the kinds which have 
thus lost character, we may mention 


the Early Harvest and White Winter 
Pearmain. The Janet is following 
rapidly, and the Winesap, we are sorry 
to say, presents a poorer appearance 
with every succeeding year. If intend- 
ing to plant an orchard of one hundred 
trees for family use and market, we 
would now select the varieties as fol- 
lows: 15 Red June, 15 Benoni, 1 Buck- 
ingham, 1 Maiden’s Blush, 8 Rome 
Beauty, 20 Ben Davis, 10 Smith’s Cider, 
5 Domine, 5 Jonathan, 10 Winesap, 5 
Rhenish May, 5 Park’s Keeper. 

Those with large numbers would be 
the market varieties. The list forms 
a succession and will give the planter 
apples nearly all the year round. The 
profit lies in the early and late kinds. 
If some of our large apple growers will 
send usa similar list and state their 
reasons for any change from the above, 
we shall esteem it a favor and gladly 
give it a place in our columns, the list 
to be for one hundred trees and the va- 
rieties to be for both market and family 
use. 


—_——__ 9 - apo o— 
Hew to Keep Cider Sweet. 

The Scientific American tells how to 
care for cider after it comes from the 
press, and to keep it in good condition 
for the longest time: 

As the cider runs from the press it 
should be filtered through a hair seive 
into a clean wooden vessel capable of 
holding as much juice as can be extract- 
ed in oneday. Under favorable condi- 
tions the fine pomace wili rise to the 
surface in about 24 hours—sometimes 
less—and in a short time grow very 
thick. Then it should be watched, and 
when white bubbles begin to appear at 
the surface, the liquid should be drawn 
off slowly from a faucet placed about 
three inches from the bottom of the 
tank, so as not to disturb the lees. 

The liquid drawn off should be receiy- 
ed in clean, sweet casks, and must be 
watched. As soon asthe white bubbles 
of gas sppear at the bunghole it must 
be drawn off (racked) into clean casks 
as before, and this racking repeated as 
oftenas necessary until the first fer- 
mentation is completely ‘at an end. 
Then the casks should be filled up with 
cider in every respect like that already 
contained in them and bunged up tight. 
Many cider makers add a gobletful of 
pure Olive oil to the cider before putting 
in the bung and storing. 

If it is desired to keep cider perfectly 
sweet—and this is rarely the case—it 
should be filtered on coming from the 
press, and then sulphured, by the addi- 
tion of about one-quarter ounce of eal- 
cium sulphite (sulphite of lime) per gal- 
lon of cider, and should be kept in small, 
tight, full barrels. The addition of a 
little sugar—say one-quarter of a 





pound per gallon—improves the keey- 
ing qualities of tart cider. 
An easily construced cider filter con- 


‘hasbeen checked and the liquid barrel- 


Cone, Hud-|¥ 


sists in a barrel provided with a tap 
néar the bottom. The lower partis fill- 
ed with dry wood chips covered with a 
piece of flannel. Over this a clean layer 
of rye straw is packed down, and then 
the barrel is nearly filled with clean 
quartz sand, not too fine. 

When the first fermentation of cider 


ed, it should be allowed to stand until 
it acquires the proper flavor. 

Much of the excellency of cider de- 
pends upon the temperature at which 
the fermentation is conducted. The 
casks containing the juice should be 
kept in a cellar, if possible, where the 
temperature does not exceed 50 degrees 
Fah. When exposed to the air, or kept 
in a warm place, much of the sugar is 
converted into alcohol and remains in 
the liquid instead of undergoing aceti- 
fication. The change from alcoho) to 
vinegar (acetous fermentation) goes on 
most rapidly at atemperature of about 
95 degrees Fah., and at a lower temper- 
ature the action becomes slower until 
at 46 degrees Fah.,no such change takes 
place. Independently of the difference 
in the quality of fruit used, the respect 
of terfiperature is one of the chief caus- 
es of the superiority of the cider made 
by one person over that made by anoth- 
er in the same neighborhood. 

The more malic and less sugar pre-| 
sent the less tendency to acetous fer-| 
mentation ; hence it often happens that} 
tart apples can never equal in quality) 
that prepared at a low temperature} 
from fruit rich in sugar, which, if prop- | 
erly cared for will keep good twenty | 
ears. 

When the fermentation has subsided | 
and the liquor has developed the desir- | 
ed flavor in storage, it is drawn off into} 
other barrels which have been thorough- | 
ly cleansed and sulphured, either by | 
burning in the bunghole a clean rag} 
dipped in sulphur, or what is better, by | 
thoroughly rinsing the inside with a| 
solution of bisulphate of calcium pre-, 
pared by dissolving about a quarter 
pound of thesulphite in a gallon of wa-| 
ter. | 

The isinglass—six ounces or more (in| 
solution) to the barrel—should be stir-| 
red in as soon as transferred, and then 
a sufficient quantity of preserving pow- 
der of bisulphate of lime (not sulphate 
or sulphide), previeusly dissolved in 
the cider,to entirely check fermentation. 
The quantity of this substance required 
rarely exceeds a quarter of an ounce to 
the gallon of cider, A large excess 
must be avoided, asitis apt to injuri- 
ously affect the taste. a 

Some makers sweeten their cider by 
additions, before fining, of sugar or glu- 
cose, the quantity of the former vary- 
ing from three-quarters of a pound to 
one and a half pounds, while as a sub- 
stitute about three times this quantity 
of glucose is required. Sweetened ci- 
der, when properly cared for, develops 
by aging a flavor and sparkle resemb- 
ling some champagnes. Such cider is 
best bottled when fined.” 

—————- 0 Pe -  ——_____— 
Flowers at Eight Times Their Worth 
in Gold. 

Thecut-flower business, another phase 
of horticulture, is perhaps greater in 
the United States than in any other 
part of the world. Certainly the use of 
cut flowers in New York, for bouquets, 
baskets and other designs, is far greater 
than in either London or Paris, and the 
taste shown in their arrangement here 
is vastly superior. It is estimated that 
three millions of dollars were paid for 
cut flowers in New York in 1880, one- 
third of which was for rosebuds. Im- 
mense glass structures are erected in 
the suburbs, for the special purpose of 
growing cut flowers to supply the bou- 
quet makers of the city. Not less than 
twenty acres of glass surface is devoted 


to the purposes of forcing roses during 
the wipter months. At some seasons 
the prices paid for these forced rose- 
buds are perfectly astounding. One 
grower of Madison, New Jersey, took 
into New York three hundred buds of 
the crimson rose, known as General 
Jacqueminot, for which he received, at 
wholesale, three hundred dollars, and 
which, no doubt, were retailed at a dol- 
lar and fifty cents to two dollars each. 
A flower dealer in Fourteenth street, a 
few days before Christmas, received 
the only four of this same variety of 
rose that were offered in the city, and 
found a customer for them at sixty dol 
lars, or fifteen dollars apiece, or eight 
times the value of their weight in gold. 
—Scribner. 








-——>-+ - 
Peaches. 

A. J. M. says in the Farmer and Fruit 
Grower: In your issue of the 2nd 
inst., “E.,” of Villa Ridge, Ill, fur- 
nishes some criticisms of former articles 
on peaches by other writers, and, while 
claiming that their knowledge of peach 
growing is chiefly derived from paper 
farming, professes to give alist that 
will pay a fair return, of course basing 
it upon actual experience. The first 
peach he names in his list is the Ams- 
den. If this peach has paid a fair re- 
turn to him or the growers in_ Llinois, 
it is the first instance ot its success to 
my knowledge. In all other parts of 
the country, east and west, so far as I 
learned, it has utterly failed to give 
even a decent ieturn, and is everywhere 
being made to give place to better va- 
rieties, varieties that will not rot over 
night and that do not require to be 
picked and shipped when half ripe, and 
thus injure the market. It is no better, if 
so good, than the Hale. The Early 
Rivers and Waterloo are much to be 
preferred as very early peaches. The 
Honest John, Mountain Rose, Old Mix- 
on, Thurber and Picquet’s Late are also 
good peaches in this section, but the 
latter variety is rather a shy bearer 
some years, though better than Craw- 


ford’s Late. Freeman’s Late is not yet 
known to much extent in the east, and 
I judge is a local variety. 

The best late yellow peach that comes 
to the eastern markets is the Salway. 
This is a freestone, large, beautifully col- 


of Crawford, says the lowest he bas re- 
ceived for a basket this year is $4, or 
$8 per bushel. He hasseveral thousand 

ch.trees in his orchard, but a far 
arger quantity of fruit is shipped from 
Ulster county. Ezarly peaches from 
Florida and Savannah often exceed 
these prices. “E.” gives the time of 
ripening of the Salway in southern IIli- 
nois as September 20th, but, for some 
unaccountable reason, does not place 
this peach in his list of profitable sorts. 
Possibly he has but a few trees of this 
kind, or the locality may beunfavorable 
for late peaches. The SalWay has one 
fault; it is inclined to overbear, and 
the grower must make up his mind to 
pick off one-third of the fruit when 
small, or it will all remain smal]. This 
thinning of the fruit when small makes 
all the difference between large and 
small prices, and often between success 
and failure. To overcome the curculio 
our growers keep the fallen fruit picked 
up clean and fed to the swine, shaking 
the trees regularly every other day till 
the fruit is half grown to assist in the 
fall of the fruit. 


GRAPES. 

From statistics recently published by 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington we learn that there are 
now 185,583 acres of grapes grown in 
the United states. Wine from the pro- 
duct of these vines,is made to the 
amount of 24,455,857 gallons, having a 
market value of $13,426,174,87. Calitor- 
nia, of course, leads, having one-sixth 
of the area, yielding nearly two-thirds 
of the wine. New York come next, hav- 
ing 12,643 acres, though but little is 
madeinto wine, the grapes find ready 
sale in the market; only 584,148 gallons 
are made. Rhode [sland only returns 
55 acres, While Illinois from 3,810 acres 
makes overamillion gallons of wine. 
Missouri, Ohio, Georgia and New Mexi- 
co are leading wine making sections. 
Colorado cuts no figure at all in the re 
port, but the day is coming when grape 
culture will be one of their prominent 
industries. 


—_——_; 
How to Make Vinegar. 

A method employedin France, which 
converts cider and other liquid into 
vinegar much more expeditiously than 
do ordinary practices, prefaces the pro- 
cess with preparing the barrels or casks 
by first scalding with water and next 
pouring into them boilng vinegar, roll- 
ing the barrels 4nd allowing them to 
stand on their sides two or three days 
until they become thoroughly saturated 
with the vinegar. This preparation 
over, the barrels are filled about one- 
third full with strong, pure cider vin- 
egar and two gallons of cider. Every 
eighth day thereafter two gallons of 
cider are added until the barrel is two- 
thirds full. In fourteen days after the 
last two gallons are added, the whole 
will have been converted into vinegar 
—one-half of which is drawn off, and 
the process of filling with cider begun 
again. In summer the barrels during 
the process of conversion, are exposed 
to the rays of the sun, and in cold weath- 
er are stored where a uniform tempera- 
ture of about 80 degrees can be main- 
tained. 


Se 
Ashes for Fruit Trees. 

When apple or pear trees become dis- 
eased from being planted in unfavora- 
ble or ill prepared soil, or from lack of 
foed, they are very apt to be attacked 
by insects, which, if in healthy condi- 
tion, would probably be unknown. Cer- 
tain washes, such as lye (a solution of 
potash), have been applied with success 
in destroying the insects and restoring 
the tree to health. In our own prac- 
tice, we have, for the last two years, 
applied a much simpler remedy with 
more success, as it causes the old dead 
bark, the chosen hiding place of the in- 
sects, to cleave off, leaving in its place 
a smooth, healthy surface. This is 
simply, after a rain and while the 
bark is yet wet, to throw on dry wood 
ashes until the power of retention is 
full. If rain soon follows, the strength 
of the ashes is carried into every cranny 
of the old bark, and the effect is, work- 
ing cleanliness on the trees. If there is 
no rain, the ashes will remain and be 
working their good effects, and be ready 
for action when the rain comes. The 
operation of throwing on the ashes is 
easily and quickly performed; if the 
tree isin a bad condition it 1s easily re- 
peated until the insects are all destroyed, 
and a new, healthy bark covers the tree. 
Insects’ eggs will never hatch under the 
influence of ashes. Two objects are 
gained by this operation—the ashes 
furnish food for the tree as well as de- 
stroy its eenmies, and impart cleanliness 
to the tree. 


Horticultural Notes. 

The following varieties of early pears give 
a successive supply at the north from late in 
July till the middleof September: Doyenne 
d’Ete, Bloodgood, Giffard, Rostiezer, Petite 
Marguerite, Tyson, Washington, Bartlett. 

Cocoanut growing is becoming an import- 
ant industry in Florida, Charles Maloney 
has a plantation of several thousand trees on 
Stock Island; J. V. Harris, ot Key West, has 
about 7,000 trees; E.O. Lock about 10,000; 
and Lieutenant Governor Bethel is having 
an extensive grove of cocoanut trees planted. 

Wine growing is being successfully pur- 
sued in Virginia, and is rapidly assuming 
larger dimensions, It was first introduced 
by Germans, but others are now taking a 
hand in it. One firm, with 37 acres of land, 
has produced 3,500 gallons of wine in a sea- 
son. It is reported that the yield of two 
counties this year will be 50,000 to 60,000 
gallons. 

Were it not for the time consumed in 
thinning, it would be profitable to thin all 
kinds of fruit; for as a rale, fruits of almost 
every kind, in good seasons, get too thick, 
and unless a portion drops off, will be of 
small size and never fully mature; when a 
tree overbears it checks its vigor, and its 
power to mature fruit buds for another year, 
and some kinds of trees, like the peach and 
plum, are frequently killed by overbearing; 
therefore when a tree is very full of fruit, it 
is economy to remove a portion of it, for the 
benefit of the tree, as well as the improve- 
ment of the fruit. 
In Mr. Rutter’s late excellent work on the 
peach, he shows that the free use of alkaline 
washes and manures, especially potash and 
lime, will preserve a peach orchard from the 








ored, very productive and ripens about 
with the Heath, or about a week after 
the Smock. It sells for top prices, | 





bringing from $16 to*$20 a bushel in, 
the New York market. Mr. Shorter, 


yellows, as well as from other destroyers of 
its fertility. Mr. Rutter has had thirty-five 


years.of very extensive and varied experi- 
ence, and his reliability is beyond question. 


So far as regards the borers, the carbolic 


acid of coal tar 1s most convenient and effec- 
tive. It mixes in water well by stirring it 
first into hot, strong soapsuds. A pint of 
the crude acid, costing 25 cents, is recom- 
mended to four or five gallons of soft soap; 
which, dilnted, will make twenty gallons of 
wash, to be applied in June, and againin 
August for assured effectiveness, although 
the June application usually suffices. 

To make raisins one must have the true 
raisin grape. for all grapes are not fitted for 
raisins, A grape containing much sugar is 
required. The process is as follows: A 
piece of ground in the vineyard is smoothed 
and beaten hard and kept clean. The grapes 
are laid upon this floor in the fall heat of 
the sun, which is reflected from the soil on 
to the grapes, and not only deprives them of 
moisture, but develops the grape sugar from 
their jaice. In the course of two or three 
weeks the process is accomplished. The 
grapes are protected from dew at night by 
coverings, and rain would spoil all. A very 
dry climate is, therefore, required for the 
manufacture of raisins, or an artificial sub- 
stitute for the san’s heat. Fair raisins have 
been made in California in artificial driers. 


From the earliest ages apples have been in 

use for the table as a dessert. ‘The historian 

Pliny, tells us that the Romans cultivated 

twenty two varieties of theapple. In these 

later days we probably possess over two 

thousand. Asan article of food they rank 

with the potato, and on account of the vari- 

ety of ways in which they may be served, 

they are far preferable to the taste af many 

persons; and if families would only substi- 

tute ripe, luscious apples for pies, cakes, can- 

dies and preserved fraits,there would be 

mach less sickness among the children, and 

the saving in this one item alone, would pur- 

chase many barrels ofapples. They have an 

excellent effect upon the whole physical sys- 

tem, feeding the brain as well as adding to 

the flesh, and keeping the blood pure; also 

preventing constipation and correcting a ten- 

dency to acidity, which produces rheuma- 

tism and neuralgia. They will cool off the 
feverish condition of the system; in fact, 
they are far better for these purposes than. 
the many nostrums which are so highly 
praised in the advertisements, and so con- 
stantly purchased by sufferers. A ripe, raw 
apple is entirely digested in an hour anda 
half, while a boiled potato takes twice that 
time. 
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Cited by the Washington (Ind.) Gazette is 
the fact that the colts in that locality have a 
sort of lameness in the joints. J. F. Myers 
cured his by anointing it with St. Jacobs Oil. 


Che Pig Pen. 


Experiments in Feeding Pigs. 

An extensive breeder, after cooking 
food for eight or ten years, goes upon 
record in favor of cooking, and ex- 
presses the belief that one-fourth of the 
grain is saved thereby. The following 
experiment is given in his case: Two 
sows, of the same litter, and the same 
every way, except in weight, were se- 
lected. No. 1 weighed 292 pounds, and 
No. 2 weighed 280 pounds. No. 1 was 
fed for seventeen days on cooked, un- 
ground corn, and from the consumption 
of two bushels and twenty-one quarts, 
gained thirty-six pounds. No. 2 was 
fed for the same time on raw whole 
corn, of which she consumed three 
bushels and thirteen quarts and gained 
thirty pounds. Another instance is 
given in which shoats were fed on raw 
and cooked corn for six weeks, the re- 
sult being that while those fed on raw 
corn gained ten pounds to the bushel, 
those fed on cooked corn gained fifteen 
pounds to the bushel—results which 
are certainly worth the candid atten- 
tion of breeders. And these are only a 
few of many experiments which have 
resulted similarly. If there are no dif- 
ferent results from apparently just as 
fairly conducted experiments, it would 
seem that there would be nothing more 
to say upon the subject. But there are 
opposite results recorded. On the farm 
of the Agricultural College of Iowa, 
pigs of the same breed and alike, were 
fed in separate pens respectively on dry 
corn, soaked corn, oiled corn, dry meal 
and cooked meal, and the gain per 
bushel fed was as follows: Dry corn, 
12.26; soaked corn, 9.33; boiled corn, 
10.00; dry meal, 11.66; cooked meal, 
10.46. In this experiment, after fifteen 
bushels had been fed, the gain was as 
follows: Dry corn, gain, 13.00; soaked 
corn, 10.24; oiled corn, 10.80; dry meal, 
13.46; cooked meal, 9.47. In the first 
case, dry corn produced the best results, 
and in the next, dry meal.—New York 
Herald. 

—— 


Awerican pork is to be reintroduced 
into France. The Frenchmen have 
starved on horse beef as long as they 
can stand it. In Roumania, however, 
the embargo on pork will not bere- 
moved. 
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Kill your hogs.by or before the first 
of January, so as to have your hams 
hung and well dried by the first of 
March. Then take them down and ex- 
amine to see that there are no insects 
in them,and they are all right and sound, 
Of course a bad ham will not keep, and 
should never be packed down. Havea 
dry day in which to pack them. Rub 
each well (especially the fleshy part) 
with dry unleached ashes. - Pack them 
away ina dry, tight box, putting in a 
layer of corn cobs between each 
layer of hams to prevent them from 
touching each other. Sprinkle plenti- 
fully of ashes between each layer of 
hams, covering the last layer entirely 
with ashes, cover the box closely tu keep 
out rats and mice. In July, or any time 
after, if you wish, you can take them 
out of the cobs and ashes and put chem 


Jin dry barrels, with hocks down for 


more convenient using.—Ex. 
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Good for the Women. 
Many ladies suffer from an extreme nes- 
vous, semi-hysterical condition. They have 
disturbing dreams, exciting muscular start- 
ings, peculiar painful symptoms of night- 
mare. They lie awake and suffer the brain 
to be flighty when that weary organ ought, 
according to nature, to be asleep. Brown’s 
Iron Bitters give sweet repose and quickly 
remove all such nervous disorders.— Home 
PHYSICIAN. 





Osage Orange Seed. 
Crop very short. We have a few bushels 
of prime fresh seed to offer. W. H. Mann 
& Oo., Gilman, IIl. em 
If you desire a true medicinal tonic that 
will positively rid you of all your ailments 


-_ ——s 











and general ill ‘health, Brown’s Lron Bitterg 
is the best. ‘ 
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This number completes the thirty- 
fourth year of this journal. In looking 
over the volume we feel satistied it 
compares favorably with any of its pre- 
decessors. There has been a large 
amount of matter published relative to 
all departments of rural life. <A refer- 
ence to the index will show to any 
reader the variety and extent of the 
subjects treated. It will also show the 
importance of preserving the numbers 
so as to have a volume to refer to on 
almost any topic pertaining to the agri- 
cultural profession. We believe we 
have given to every reader the full val- 
ue of the dollar paid for the volume. 
With a single exception, the RuRAL 
WORLD is the cheapest weekly agricul- 
tural paper published in America; and 
it publishes more than four times as 
much matter pertaining to the farm, 
orchard, garden, live stock and rural 
affairs, as any other paper published at 
the same price in this country. The! 
price at which it is issued, after pre-| 














paying postage, which we are compelled | 
to do, allows no profit— the white paper 
and press work alone costing the sub- 
scription price. Every reader, we be-| 
lieve, is willing to pay the cost of the! 
white paper on which valuable matter 
is furnished him. If he is not willing, | 
we do not propose to pay money out of | 
our pocket to induce him to read. We 
shall try to make the RuRAL WorLD 
so interesting and instructive that if 
we asked two dollars a year he would’ 
cheerfully pay that price for it. To the! 
hundreds of correspondents who have 
assisted us in every department the! 
past year, we return our sincere thanks. 
Their kindness is warmly appreciated, 
and we solicit their continued contri- 
butions. The RuRAL WORLD will pe! 
considerably improved in matter and 
make-up for 1882. Our entire time and 
attention are now given to the paper; 
and we flatter ourself that our practi-| 
cal experience in the matters we treat, 
as well as our experience as editor and} 
publisher, fit us to furnish a farm jour- 
ual for the farmers of the great valley 
of the Mississippi, that has no superior. 
To those who have been our readers 
for a short or long time, we return 
thanks for their patronage. Many have 
kept us company for nearly a third of a 
century, but every year, one by one,} 
these long devoted friends and sup- 
porters are dropping by the wayside. 
Their sons and daughters take their 
places, and they too in turn must give 
way to their sons and daughters. We) 
expect at the close of the year to part} 
with afew of our readers, which we 
always do with regret, for the relation 
ef reader and editor is a kindly one— 
but the losses, if any occur, are more 
than made up by the ever swelling, 
changing throng. New readers take 
the place of old ones, and new relations 
are formed. To our readers, whether 
new or old, we promise to devote our 
mind and energies to their welfare 
during the year 1882, if our life is 
spared. Our constant study shall be to 
supply them with such matter as will 
best advance their interests. 
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Strawberries, rich, ripe, and luscious, 
are coming into market, not here, but at 


San Antonio, Texas. 
— ED CC 
A free copy for one year will be sent 


*to any one sending us a club of ten, in 
lieu of any other premium. 


a ee 
If Daisy Dell will ask for a letter at 
her postoflice, forwarded to her by that 
name, she will receive one. 


——_ oo 
Send us the names and postoffice ad- 
dress of farmers that ought to take the 
RURAL WORLD, and we will send them 
sample copies. 


re 
The season for making good resolu- 
tions and turning over new leaves is 
here. Begin by renewing your sub- 
scription for the RuRAL WoRLD. 


oo 
This very mild weather will soon put 
fruit buds in a condition that will ren- 
der them easy victims to the usual se- 
vere cold spell that is sure to ceme in 
the “sweet by and by.” , 


It should not be forgotten that to any 
one sending us eight subscribers we 
will send as a premium, free, the fifteen 
dollars’ worth of books advertised by us 
last summer. These books form quite 
a library. 





The RuRAL WORLD office was re- 
membered on Christmas day by the 
presentation of a monster fat turkey by 
P. M. Kiely & Co., the well known fruit 
and general commission merchants, 719 
Broad way, St. Louis. 
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The prospects for a good’ supply of 
Strawberries in Mississippi must be 
very good, as Messrs. Drane & Bolling, 
the leading growers there offer a quar- 
ter of a million plants for sale. Chica- 
go consumes most of the crop produced 


Members of the Cane Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be returned at one-third 
fare from St. Louis. 


—_— 


The St. Louis Grange meets at Mera- 
mec, on Wednesday January, 4th, 1882, 
at 10a.m. Business of importance to 
be transacted. 


We learn from Mr. E. Hollister, of 
Alton, Illinois, that Parker Earle, Esqv 
President of the Mississippi Valley 
Horticultugal Society, has had the mis- 
fortune to lose one of his index fingers. 
We are pained to learn of this misfor- 
| tune to our friend. 
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The increase of subscriptions has 
been so great of late as to completely 
exhaust all back numbers, and several 
hundred new subscribers failed to get 
the last issue. We very much regret 
this, and will hereafter increase our edi- 
tions, so such an occurrence cannot take 
place again. eo 


Many of our subscribers, at Austin, 
Cabot, Beebe, Judsonia, Ark., who two 
months ago considered the strawberry 
crop two-thirds gone, now report a great 
improvement, and anticipate from half 
to three-quarters of the usual supply. 
This will net them about as much 
as a full crop would. 
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The mild weather prevailing through- 
out the United States has been produc- 
tive of innumerable good results. The 
removal of potatoes, onions, apples and 
perishable goods generally from one 
country to another was easily acom- 
plished, and the prices were rendered 





| uniform and less burdensome. 


——-(—_-—s————— 

The space required to index the more 
important departments of the Rurar 
WORLD, leaves no room for the Home 
Circle, grange and fish departments. 
There is not the necessity to refer to 
the articles contained in these depart- 
ments, that there is in the other de 
partments, hence they are omitted. 








A subscriber to the RuraAt at Bar- 
field, Mississippi county, Ark., in a 
private letter writes: “The government 
people are at work on the river here, 
and if Congress will give them all the 
money necessary to complete the need- 
ed improvement, there will be no coun- 


ltry under the sun that will equal this.” 
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There is no agricultural paper in 
America that gives one-half the read- 
ing matter, in reference to sheep hus- 
bandry, that the RuRAL WORLD does. 


| Those interested in sheep should bear 


this in mind, and do all they can to 
extend the circulation of the paper that 
is so thoroughly devoted to their in- 
terests. 


——_—“oo—s —— 

Adulterated food will soon form a 
subject worthy of very serious atten- 
tion. TFhreeor four prominent citizens 
of Atlanta, Ga., died recently from par- 
alysis, caused by eating of adulterated 
food, such as flour, lard, syrup, coffee, 
sugar and butter. Prominent citizens 
and physicians agree that the disease 
occurred on this account. 


OO ——— 
We have given our readers due no- 
tice that the RuRAL Wor LD is only 
sent for the term it is paid for, and 
that the name will be dropped from 
the list when the subscription expires. 
Many thousands ofreaders who find De- 
cember 81 on their paper, on the printed 
label, will be non-readers unless they 
renew promptly. Is any further notice 
required ? 


oe 

The scarcity of feed throughout the 
country is shown in the continued 
crowded condition of the poultry mar- 
ket. Most of the geese in the country 
have been thrown on the market, and be- 
ing generally poor, sold fora mere trifle. 
The same may be said of a large por- 
tion of the chickens. Turkeys have 


are coming in. Next spring poultry, 
eggs and feathers will be scarce. 
——————- >— - 
If corn is planted early, and then is 
well cultivated, it will give a better 
yield than later planted corn. This 
beautiful winter weather should be im- 
proved by every farmer in this lati- 
tude by plowing the land for corn. All 
then that has to be dene in spring, is 
to harrow the ground and plant the 
seed. Nearly double the corn can be 
raised per acre by early planting and 
good culture that is generally raised. 
Let us have a big crop next year. 


Pp 


The wise farmer will put in a large 
crop of corn the coming spring. He 
will prepare his best ground well, plant 
good seed early, and cultivate well, that 
he may obtain a large yield. The very 
short crop of 1881 will create a large de- 
mand for the crop of 1882, as pork, beef 
and mutton will be short on account ef 
the short corn crop. The corn cribs in 
the summer of 1882 will all be empty— 
something that has not occurred before 
for many years. Let us havea big crop 
of corn next autumn. 
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The RuRAL WORLD is sent to sub- 
scribers at the low price of one dollar a 
year, not because we do not think it as 
valuable as the two or three dollar ag 
ricultural papers, but because we desire 
to do the most good to the agricultural 
classes, and we know there are tens of 
thousands of farmers who will pay one 
dollar a year when they would not pay 
two or three dollars a year. It is our 
hope and purpose to put it far ahead of 
any other agricultural paper, not only 
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in practical value to the farmer, the 


‘tion of any weekly agricultural paper 


had more attention, but most of them | 


fruit grower, and the live stock breeder 
but in circulation also. At the rate of 
our present increase it will not be long 
before we will have the largest circula- 


inthis country. Our readers seem de- 
sirous, one and all to help bring about 
this result. They take pride in the 
RURAL WORLD, and are aiding to place 
it in the front rank in point of circula- 
tion and influence, for which we feel 
grateful and will endeavor to return 
the compliment by giving the best 
farm journal in America for its price. 


—— os 

Tne weather on Chrismas day was 
delightful—a pleasant spring day. The 
windows of residences were thrown 
open, and fires were not needed. The 
little ones and big ones too all seemed 
happy and tried to enjoy themselves to 
their fullest capacity. Never have we 
seen so many Christ uas presents. The 
stores of the St. Louis merchants were 
crowded by buyers of presents for many 
weeks before Christmas day, and made 
much larger sales than ever ,before. 
Money must be plenty for it was used 
witha liberal hand. We rejoice that so 
many hearts have been made happy. 
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The low price of the RuRAL WORLD 
affords no margin for commissions to 
canvassers. It depends entirely upon 
the voluntary aid of such readers as be- 
lieve it to be a good journal for the 


farmer, and that the larger the number | 


of its readers, the more good it will ac- 
complish for the class to whose inter- 
ests it is devoted. The larger propor- 
tion of our readers are philanthropic 
men, who like to aid a good paper, be- 
cause it does a good work, and makes 
men the better and the wiser for read- 
ing it. Tosuch excellent men has the 
RURAL been indebted since it was ¢s- 
tablished, and we hope such men will 
continue to labor for it long after our| 
earthly labors are over. 


Notwithstanding the endorsement of 
some of the most respectable citizens 
of Cincinnati as to the virtues of ozone, 
as advertised in our columns as a pre- 
servative of fruit and vegetables, it 
turns out upon careful analysis that it 
is not what.it was represented. Some 
of the oldest and best agricultural pa- 
pers published the advertisement, be- 
lieving it to be what it was represented. 
Ozone, as a preservative, is all right, 
but what these parties sell for ozone, 
is not that article. We try to exclude 
all fraudulent advertisements, and hard- 
ly a week passes that we do not reject 
those that we suppose to be fraudulent. 
We supposed, from the testimonials, 
the advertisement was entirely reliable. 
It will not appear again in the RURAL. 


—_—=— 





At the meeting of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, at Columbia, last 
week, Hon. John Walker was re-elected 
president of the Board; Wm. Smith of 
Randolph county was elected vice-pres- 
ident; Prof. S. M. Tracy was re-elected 
treasurer, and R. W. Gentry was elected 
secretary in place of J. P. McAfee, who 
was not a candidate for re-election. As 
the work of this Board devolves main- 
ly on the secretary, and as the value of 
the reports annually published depend 
upon the labor, good judgment, learning 
and ability of the incumbent of that of- 
fice, we are pleased to say that we be- 
lieve Mr. Gentry has the necessary 
qualifications for the position, He was 
raised on the farm, is a graduate of the 
State University, is an able, logical wri- 
ter and speaker, and undertakes no work 
that he does not do thoroughly. He is 
president of the Missouri Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, and takes a lively in- 
terest in the agriculture of the State. 
We hope the Board of Agriculture, by 
the election of Mr. Gentry as its secre- 
tary, has been put upon a higher plane 
of usefulness, and that it will do a good 
work in furthering the agricultural in- 
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The RuRAL WORLD will continue to 


terests of the State. 


to be an openone. The m grass and 
unsown and unplowed stubble fields,by 
reason of the nd weather first, and the 
wet weather following, are covered by 
volunteer growth, All these afford pas- 
turage for sheep. Corn is a little better 
than feared. Other substitutes are 
made for corn, and the outlook is that 
sheep stock willsoon be standard again. 


AS De a Rees a AOD 
BE SURE YOU HAVE A GOOD RAM. 
“'The sheepman who would make his 
business profitable, must look well to 
the stock ram of his flock. No matter 
what blood, the quality of the ram is an 
irdex to the future of the flock. Too 
little stress is placed upon this by the 
generality of American flockmasters. 
Breeders of stud flocks well know the 
benefits of keeping at the head of their 
establishments stock rams of the best 
record, as to purity of breeding; and 
also that heisnot only capable of show- 
ing meritorious points, but is himself a 
breeder of meritorious stock. 

In Vermont the breeder with the best 
ram has the precedence. A man there 
goes up or down on the merits of his 
stock ram. So it is among breeders of 
all kinds of stock. Wool growers and 
mutton raisers will find the same to be 
true with their flocks. A sheepman 
should feel as much pride and show as 
much enthusiasm in keeping in proper 
condition and showing his friends his 
stock ram,as horsemen or cattlemen do 
in showing the pride and hope of their 
herds. Too many put off securing their 
needed and long promised ram until the 
time for using him comes around, and 
then they have to buy what they can 
pick up. They promise to do better 
next time, and have for years, with the 
same results. Such breeding and such 
pride in our flocks shows itself upon the 
wool market of this country—too much 
| undesirable, unsatisfactory wool. This 
comes from shiftless, careless breeding, 

and is adisgrace to us. We need to 
some the needs of the manufacturers, 
as well as they need to study the de- 
mands of the cloth market. 





It is busi- 
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be published at the low price of one} Nelson B. Sweeny, of St. Jacobs, Ills,, "88 to them and pays them; so it will 


dollar a year—we paying postage out of | 


| renewed his subscription to the RuRAL 


|pay us. Be sure you havea good ram, 


that—leaving us only about 85 cents a worrp, lately, saying he had taken it/4md then be sure you give him a good 
year, the white paper and press work! for thirty years, which was the best ey- | Chance to prove himself. 


alone costing fully that price. If we) 
were going to change the price at all, | 
it would be to make it higher instead of | 
lower, as we feel confident our readers) 
do not want us to work for them for} 
nothing and board ourself in the bar-| 
gain. We try to make a paper that our 
readers are glad to pay at least a living, 
price for. When we have to hire men | 
to subscribe, by paying money out of | 
our own pocket to get them to read it, 
we will quit the publishing business— 
and this we should have to do, if we) 
furnished it at a less price than we| 
now ask for it. 
~~ ——— | 

One of our subscribers “hit the nail | 
on the heai,”’ when he said that he | 
liked the RuRAL WORLD because it! 
dealt in facts instead of theories. This! 
was a high compliment, but it was de-| 
served. No agricultural paper collects 
and publishes under their proper de-| 
partments, more interesting and in-| 
structive facts. We have no room for 
long-spun theories. We do not deal in! 


idence of his high appreciation of it. 


——__ <> eo 

Apples are commanding fine prices in 
St. Louis, and will the remander of the 
season. The prices range from $3 50 to 
$550 per barrel. Home growers howey- 
er, will not be benefited much, their 
supplies being apparently exhausted. 
Most of the fruit offered here now is 
coming in daily from the east, and is 
composed mainly of Baldwin’s Green- 


ing, Russett’s, Canada Reds, &c., the va-| 
|rieties that appear to be most profitable 


in that section. 
> © 


Mr. I. A. HepGEs: Mr. Beardsley and 
I reached this place last Friday morn- 
ing, and have been trying to make the 
best of it, although most of the sugar 
works are closed, yet we will see enough 
in operation to make a comparison. 
We have already visited the Corine 
plantation where everything is scien- 
tifically arranged and moving off 
smoothly. They are making 20 hogs- 
heads per day. [am making careful 
notes. I do not know whether I will 
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ANGORA GOATS. 

Why do not the raisers of Angora 
goats say something in their favor. We 
|have tried to provoke some kind of a 
|retort from them, by abusing them in 
|all kinds of viJjainous ways, and with- 
| out success. We do candidly believe 
‘ge raising otf mohair-goat’s wool, will 
|pay in this country. Wedo believe it 
|does pay intelligent raisers now, and 
will continue to do so more and more 
each year. We do not believe there 
has been a failure in the business where 
proper attention has been given to the 





| breeding, handling, and sale of the pro-| 
|ducts of the goat herd. And we know| 


|inacountry where the popularity of 
| mohair goods exists as in this country, 
| the raising of the raw staple has to pay 
|the raisers. The ,manufacture of al- 
pacas and other mohair goods is limit- 
{ed somewhat now for the reason that 
|the domestic goat wool is limited. This 
|cannot last long, as the Americans in- 


tend to raise everything they need, if 


them. Farmers want to know what be back in time for the meeting or not,|*®ey have the means and adaptations. 


has been done, what is being done. 
They want to hear from those who 
write from experience. Many editors 
in their easy chair can write by the 
hour and then say nothing of practical 
value to the farmer, the orchardist or 
the stock breeder. This feature of our 
paper, we hope to make still more! 
prominent in the future, and we solicit | 





but I hope so. If I can I must come on 
the 3rd as our school] begins on the 4th. 


————« re oe —_ 
ST. LOUIS AMUSEMENTS. 
The holiday season is in full blast and the 
theatres are doing a splendid business. At 


the Grand Opera House, Mahn’s Comic| gate this subject carefully. When we} 
| study the subject in the light of practi-| 


Opera Company is presenting “Donna 
Juanita” and “Patience,” two sparkling works, 
to fine business. Next week Collier’s Union 


We have millions of acres of land suit- 
, ed to the raising of goats, just as good 
as their native habitat in Asia Minor. 
|It takes time for us to get a-going in 
|any new industry. We need toinvesti- 


} 
;cal common sense, as we would any 


| Other subject, we shall find goat raising 


practical farmers, fruit growers and|Square Company will appear in the great simple, easy and profitable. There are 


stock breeders to contribute their ex-| 


periences to the columns of the RuRAL| 


WORLD. 
ee See 


The death of Hon. Fred Muench of 
Missouri, removes one of the faithful, 
earnest workers for her welfare. Mr. 
Muench has been an occasional con- 
tributor to the RuRAL Wor LD for the 
past thirty years. His “hobby,” it it 
may be called by that name, was the 
grape, in the culture of which he took 
great delight, and he was considered 
high authority in regard toit. But Mr. 
Muench was philanthropic in ali his 
instincts, and aided in many ways to 
develop the resources of our State. He 
wrote, in his native tongue, a great 
deal in favor of Missouri, and was in- 
strumental in bringing thousands of 
his countrym.n to this State. He was 
a fluent writer and speaker, and has 
filled many official positions in this 
State, with credit te himself and his 
constituency. He leaves a large circle 
of admiring friends. 


>? 





Sorgo growers and manufacturers 
should bear in mind that the third an- 
nual meeting of the Mississippi Wal- 
ley Cane Growers’ Association will 
open in St. Leuis on the third of Janu- 
uary. A number of sugar planters 
from the south are expected, and the 
methods of making syrup and sugar, 
both at the south and north, will be 
thoroughly discussed. We have letters 
from a large number of gentlemen 
from a distanee, informing us of their 
intention te be present. Among them 
we may mention Hon. Seth H. Kenney 
of Minnesota, R. A. Hays, 8. M. Poland 
and others of Iowa, H. K. Stout and T. 
B. Johns of Kansas, H. Bugene Con- 
flaus, B. R. Purkey, W. Barg Casey and 
many others from Illinois. We feel 
confident the coming meeting will be 
a very useful one, and earnestly hope 








a3 many will come to it as possibly can. 


play, “The Banker’s Daughter.’ 

So] Smith Russell an inimitable humorist, 
is playing a magnificent engagement at the 
Olympic Theatre, and his play of “Edgewood 
Folks” serves excellently as a means of intro- 
ducing his specialties. On Sunday, Jan. lst, 
Herne’s “Hearts of Oak” will appear. 

At Pope’s Theatre that clever and dashing 
actor, Oliver Doud Byron, will appear all the 
week in his startling sensational play of 
“Ten Thousand Miles Away.” Next week 
Marie Geistinger, the great German prima 
donna and actress; will appear in a round of 
varied characters. 

The People’s Theatre grows in popularity, 
and during the current week many thousand 
people have enjoyed the performances of the 
Leavitt Gigantean Minstrels Next week 
Frederich Haase a talented German actor, 
will farnish the entertainment. 

















Edited by R. M. B ’ 
soupin Jor Ih, to when ol, sisson relan. 
tng to this department should be addressed. 

CORRECTIONS. 

In the RuRAL WORLD of December 
15th, the printer makes us say Messrs. 
Jewett & McCully, of Jackson county, 
Missouri, made a mistake in under- 
standing the rule governing the shear- 
ing of sheep. By no means did we wish 
to make such astatement. We aimed 
to say showing of sheep. The same 
mistake occurs two or three times, and 
we are sorry about it. Again, in our 
sheep ranches, the typo read our copy, 
‘there is a belt where scarcity can be re- 
lied upon in wool growing.” It aimed to 
be whose security can be relied upon. 
Such mistakes will occur. 

R. M. BELL. 

There has been a shakiness about 
sheep stock this fall, on account of the 
outlook for feed, and prices of wool at 
next shearihg time. The demand has 
been unusually fine, from Texas partic 
ularly, and is yet. Prices have been low 
for the commoner grades, and only fair 
for the best. The winter is. promising 
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now plenty of men making money at ter, and sl 


|it, even if there are jokes at the expense 
lof these who have failed. The business 
has a bad name from some who count- 
ed their chickens before they were 


hatched. It will not be so always. 
There is money in the business. 


Orr 
AMERICANS EATING SHEEP. 

Says the Breeders’ Gazette with great 
pertinence: There is cause forthe gen- 
eral complaint that Americans are not 
a mutton eating people, and that cause 
is found in the fact very few Americans 
have ever eaten mutton of good flavor. 
Englishmen who have been accustomed 
to the mutton of England, grumble not 
a little because the meat sometimes set 
before them in this country when they 
order mutton tastes strongly of the 
fieece. They declare such stuff unfit to 
eat; we are scarcely prepared to deny 
their assertions. Yet there is scarcely 
a caunty in any of the States where a 
sheep giving a good fleece, and a fairly 
heavy carcass of mutton of fine flavor, 
would not pay well even now; and they 
will be much more profitable when hay- 
ing learned that good mutton is very 
palatable meat, Americans will have be- 
come liberal consumers. 

When competition from the plains 
country shall, through the improvement 
of cattle raised upon the free ranges of 
the west, have dfiven the farmer of 
the middle States to cast about fora 
way to make his farm more profitable, 
he will be able to find in the Shropshire 
Downs, a very efficient aid, as indeed he 
will with any sheep, giving at once 
good meat, and good wool. We confi- 
dently expect to see the day when upon 
thousands of farms, where not a sheep 
can now be found, thrifty flocks will 
help to till the purses of the owners. A 
good flock should be kept upon every 
farm, and the present is an excellent 








‘to begin with. 


time to make a be nning, by the pur- 
chase of the right kind of breeding stock 


A GREETING. 

My dear friends of the CoLMAN’s Ru 
RAL WORLD editorial corps, as well as 
to the whole office—I feel to-day a sat- 
isfaction in wishing you all a merry 
Christmas, and a happy New Year. 
This paper has come to me for twenty 
years Or more, and has made me glad 
over one thousand times. Shall a man 
allow such a joy to come into his house 
so many times, and not be glad? As 
my children come up to ages of reading 
and appreciation, they become attached 
to the RURAL WorLD, and are constant 
readers of its columns, as I was when a 
young man. 

It pleases a man to find his children 
loving the friends he has loved, and 
who have proved by along experience 
to be worthy of love. So of his papers. 
Loving a newspaper is sort of like the 


love a child has for his mother. It has 
no selfishness in it. 

May many merry Chistmases and 
happy New Years come to you and 
your life work, and may it like, you 
name and features, go ily promises to. 
tions as it now so happ R. M. BE xt. 

-_-—=——C—S 


The Wool Market. 

The dullness noted on the first of the 
month continued up to within a few 
days, when some improvement in the 
demand for fine and good medium 
clothing and combing was noted. Usu- 
ally atthe end of the year there are 
many lots being closed out, and the 
market is apt to be weak, this condition 
of affairs has been looked for this sea- 
son. 

The continued firmness of wool in 
Europe at the late advance, noted in re- 
cent English and continental circulars, 
may stimulate holders in America, es- 
pecially as it is believed that sooner or 
later it will be developed that the pres- 
ent supply will be insufficient for the 
requirments of the machinery without 
additions from foreign countries. 

Good medium wools seem to be in 
lightest supply. Well bred fine grades 
are also in reduced stock and the in- 
quiries from manufacturers are turning 
in this direction. Coarse and low me- 
diums have not yet attracted much at- 
tention and are in largest supply. Both 
coarse clothing and coarse combing are 
neglected, but we look for all of these 
wools to be required by manufacturers 
before another clip is available, al- 
though it may belatein thespring before 
they become scarce. There has been 
much more coarse and low medium 
wool grown in the United States this 
year than usual, and less of the good 
medium and fine, so that the most de- 
sirable grades of good medium sell at 
seven to ten cents per pound more than 
the low medium and coarse. 

Mills are well employed, and the bus- 
iness of supplying them with wool 
promises to be large during the next 
six months, and we think with strong 
probabilities of values improving, al- 
though for the next thirty days it may 
be difficult to get anything above pres- 








ent quotations. 

The feeling of the trade strongly in- 
clines to the belief that there will bea 
time before the next clip, when wool 
will be very scarce and higher, but as 
long as manufacturers are indifferent, 
they can keep the market weak until 
the actual scarcity of stock gives sellers 
the advantage. At present, prices are 
in buyer’s favor for all grades except 
fancy lots of fine and high medium, 
showing a merino cross. _ 

JUSTICE, BATEMAN & Co. 

Philadelphia, December 15, 1881. 
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Cattle Restaurants. 

Mr. Alfred D. Tingley, of the Hu- 
mane Live Stock Express Company, 2 
Wall street, has invented a scheme 
which he thinks will put a stop to the 





present inhuman system of sending cat- 
tlelong distances without food or wa- 
aughtering them while in the 
unfit condition caused by this treat- 
ment. Formerly he invented a feed- 
car, which was tried, but was not a suc- 
cess. The grain and water was placed 
on the roof, and passed down by pipes 
when required; but the troughs in the 
crowded cattle cars got dirty, and the 
animals refused to eat out of them. An 
attempt was then made to substitute 
cars with compartments, so as to keep 
the cattle separate, but this rendered 
the cars unfit for any other purpose on 
the return trip, and was abandoned. 

Mr. Tingley’s present scheme is a 
simple one. It is to establish a number 
of “cattle restaurants” — each line 
railroad that transports live stock. 
They will be 200 miles apart, and the 
cattle can be fed_and watered every 
twelve hours. When a train witha 
load of cattle on board gets within 
twenty miles of oneof these restaurants 
a telegram will be sent to the officer in 
charge, and when the train arrives ev- 
erything will be in readiness. Great 
iron cups, about ns large as, and some- 
thing of the shape of a good sized kitch- 
en pot, will contain food and water, 
run into them through rubber pipes 
from tanks above. The train will stop 
between two rows of these troughs, 
those on one side containing water, and 
those on the other side holding four 
quarts of food consisting of a mixture 
of ground corn, oats, and cut hay. Each 
car will have sixteen openings on each 
side, all of which can be easily closed 
when the car, which need be nothin 
more than an ordinary cattle car suc 
as is at present used, is required for 
other purposes on the return trip. Into 
each of these openings a trough with 
food or water will be pushed by ot 
of a sliding bar upon which it yon 
will move forward to the car direct, or 
sideways, as may be required to reac 
the opening, the side motion being ac 
complish by sliding it along another 
bar extending the whole length of the 
restaurant, the bar by which it is —_ 
ed forward accompany 1g. The —— 
rubber tubes through which the f 
and water passes will, of course, offer 
no resistance. Mr. Tingley has in his 
office a model of a restaurant.—New 
York Sun, 
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CATTLE NOTES. 


As showing the value of good cattle, 
it is stated that the herd of Short-horns 
owned by Abram Renick, of Winches- 

“er, Kentucky, consists of about one 
hundred head, for which, it is reported, 
he has been offered $200,000 and refused 
it; and yet the old gentleman is over 70 
years of age, and has no wife or child. 

The prospect of an open winter will 
prevent in a great measurse the usual 
marketing of cattle from the western 
ranges. The cattle men, who lost heav’ 
tly by the severe weather of last winter, 
are inclined to sell as few as possible 
this year, and to trust to the natural in- 
erease to make up for former losses. 
This poz limits to a considerable ex- 
tent the hide supply from this source. 

Barefoot & Bryant have recently sold 
to Rumrill & Williams 5,000 two-year- 

old steers, to be delivered in the spring, 
and cut from their own stocks, and 
those of Dougherty & Bourland, and 
Hall & Spark Bros. This insures them 
to be strictly first-class northern 
exas cattle. They will in all proba- 


/ dvility be the finest herd of two-year-olds 


that have ever been put up in Texas. 


Stockmen who have raised the hern- 
less Angus cattle on the western plains 
say that they can be reared and market- 
ed there, for ten to twenty per cent. less 
¢ost than horned beasts. Add to this 
the greater economy in transportation 
and the higher price for the beef in the 
Knoglish market, and the breeder has 
some pretty strong motives for prefer- 
ring them above the pugnacious horned 
animals, 

Stock would thrive better on all 
farms uf they were looked after closely. 
No ous who keeps sheep should allow 
night to pass without counting them, 
and peoene amongst them, observing 
eirefally any change or defect in their 
wppearance. Be careful that they are 
safely housed, and provided with clean 
fresh bed3, every night, against the cold 
storms of winter. Do not allow them 
to bs ill-treated and abused, and your 
eareful attention will be repaid. 


Mr. H. W. Chapman has returned, 
having just sold out his interest in the 
Chapman & Tuttle ranch in the Pan 
Handle to Miller, Rhodes & Aldridge, 
ef Caldwell, Kansas, for $61,500. This 
ranch embraces about 3,000 head of cat- 
tie and ranch outfit. The sale includes 
Mr. Tuttle’s interest also. “Bud” re- 
ports the Pan Handle rapidly filling up 
with cattle and the range good. He 
Says our section of Texas is attracting 
much attention from stockmen gener- 
ally, and hopes to see our portion of the 
State loom up as of yoreinthe stock 
tine.—Pleasanton Monitor. 


_ The best beef is young bee*, reaching 
its greatest point of superiority at from 
two to three years. The same is true 
ef sheep and swine. A wether, for the 
best mutton, should be market at two 
years. Asa general rule, a 250 pound 
pig is much better in quality and more 
profitable than a hog that weighs 500 
pounds. The point of appreciation of 
quickly matured animals is being 
reached, though somewhat gradully, 
and it remains toimprove the various 
breeds especial regard being taken to 
earefully select those animals to breed 
from that come to maturity at an early 
age.—Ex. 

J. L. Keller, of Sun City, has sold his 
cattle and ranch to Dennis & Perry, re- 
cently from Missouri. To show the 
profits of cattle raising we will just 
state that last year Mr. Keller bought 
$8 Texas cows, paying therefor $12 per 
head. Week before last he sold those 
same cows for the snug 8um of $2,285. 
These cows had 27 calves which he sold 
at $10 per head—making a clear profit 
on those Texas cows of $1,499 in one 
year. In what business could this gen- 
Heman have invested that amount of 
money with better returns—Medicine 
Lodge (Kan.) Index. 

As to the manurial value of different 
cattle foods it is found that the oil cakes 
yield the richest manure, as they con- 
tain the largest amount of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, with a considerable 
amount of potash. Next to these beans 
and peas, malt dust and bran. Clover 
hay yields a richer manure than oats, 
wheat, barley or corn, while meadow 
hay stands before the cereal grains. 
The various grains and roots, like tur- 
nips, carrots and Swedes, contain about 
the same proportion of nitrogen in their 
dry substance; the roots, however, sup- 

y much more potash. Potatoes stand 
delow other roots in manurial value. 
Straw takes the lowest place asa ma- 
nure-yielding food, bean and pea straw 
being more valuable for this purpose 
than the straw of the cereals. 


Some of the customs out on the stock 
ranges would be rather surprising to 
people in more settied communities. 
Ove of the customs is for the men when 
out gathering up stock to go tothe 
nearest camp, or house, at night. What 
this may involve will be understood 
from a recent case at Mr. Jacob McKis- 
sick’s camp, in Lassen county. He had 
jast got there with a lood of provisions, 
when 63 vaqueros came in to supper; 
they remained in the neighborhood 
three days, and in that time ate up his 
entire load. No charges are ever made. 
The men ride up, pull the saddles off 
their horses, turn them to a haystack. 
and then go into the house expecting 
to find food; after eating, they tumble 
into the hay. In the morning they are 
wp, eat breakfast, and off by daybreak. 
—Greenville Bulletin. 


The concentration of large herds of 
eattle and ranches in a few hands con- 
tinues. Never before has there been 
80 much corporate cattle. And now 
this method of raising and grazing cat- 
tde on the plains has commenced, there 
is no telling when and where it will 
end. It was only last week when we 
reported the sale of the Jones Bros.’ 
ranch and cattle in Colorado to a stock 
company for $625,000, And now we 
have the confirmation of the sale of 
Capt. Kennedy’s ranch in Texas for 
$1,250,000 tothe same parties. This is 
the largest single stock transaction ever 
made in the west. “Uncle” Henry 
Stephens, as he is familliarly known in 
the trade, is said to have engineered 
the sale, and received for his commis- 
sion $100,000. Gus. Johnson represented 
the purchasers, and it is thought is 
largely handling foreign capital. Mr. 

ohnson was in the eity last week, but 
refused to give details. The estimate, 
360,000 acres of land, something over 50,- 
000 cattle and 3.000 horses and mules, 

admits is not far out of the way. 

We are of opinion that farmers are 
Reoping corn from cattle this winter 
without due consideration, and selling 
off young stock too freely. Experience 
will indicate that a uniform supply 


a 


should be kept on the farm iudepen- 
dent of all circumstances, and what 
grain they require to grow them, they 
should have regardless of the flunctua- 
tions of markets. It will be taught by 
experience that prices of grain and the 
meats and dairy products that are 
made from grain, seek a common level. 
[f corn is high to-day, meat must fol- 
low in the near future,and the farmer 
who sells his calves or yout to save 
his corn is going backwards. It would 
be asafe principle to follow to never 
part with young cattle till they are ripe. 
Observe that the men who do buy 
young cattle in times like these are not 
men who have no Cattle, nor are they 
men who cannot see farther than their 
noses, but they are those who have look- 
ed at similar conditions of the market, 
and have learned that young cattle can- 
not be safely parted with, but can al- 
ways be bought with a fair prospect of 
profit if they are well bred.—Traer 
Clipper. 








Po 
Stock Yard Notes. 

At the National Stock Yards sales of real 
good stock have been scarce for the past 
week. There,were some good droves of 
hogs brought in that brought good prices. 
Good butcher cattle are selling now at from 
75 cents to one dollar higher than they com- 
manded a month ago, and commission men 
say that they think these prices will be sus- 
tained during the month of January. 

McGarry & Ellwood, of Augusta, Kan., 
shipped 52 hogs to Hull & Steele, that aver- 
aged 322 tbs. and sold for $6 30 per owt. 


Also a lot of 63 head that averaged 258 ibs. 
and sold for $6 10. 

The same firm also sold a drove of 63 hogs 
for T. D. Whittaker ofCastor, Bollinger Co., 
Mo., averaging 204 tbs. for $5 95. 

Overstreet, Ferris & Co.,sold two fine 
droves of cattle for Shelton & Company, of 
Burlington, Mo. One drove of 16 head ay- 
eraged 1,370 tbs and brought $5 05, and the 
other numbered 36 head, averaged 1,240 tbs, 
and sold for $5 65 per owt. 


Hanter, Evans & Oo., had some very fine 








freee of hogs. McKittrick & Vandine of Au- 
| gusta, Kan., shipped 65 head that averaged 
270 tbs and brought $6 25. 

L. Rexroat, Concord, IIl., shipped 60 head | 
that averaged 260 tbs and sold for $6 20. 


Wisewell & Tully, of Concord, Ill., shipped 
54 hogs that averaged 280 tbs, and sold for 
| $6 10. 
| J. H Self, ef Woodson, Ill, shipped 37 
head of hogs that averaged 270 tbs and sold 
for $6 30. 


) Ww. Edwards, of Jewell City, Kansas, ship- 
| ped 60 head of hogs that averaged 284 ibs 
and brought $6 15. 


Fifty-nine head of hogs averaging 298 ibs, 
and belonging to L. B. Hargrove, of Minoka, 
Kansas, were sold at $6 35 per cwt. 


McKittrick & Vandine, of Augusta, Kan., 
brought in a splendid drove of 139 head of 
hogs, that averaged 295 ibs, and were sold for 
$3 121¢ cents per cwt. 

J. Ensinger, of Versailles, Mo., shipped 
169 sheep that averaged 83 lbs, and sold at 3 
cents per pound. 


Kregg & Button, of Pleasant Hill, Mo.,! 
shipped 48 head of cattle, that averaged 1,326 | 
Ibs, and sold for 54g cents per pound. 


J. L. Sturges, of Moline, Kansas, shipped 
36 head of cattle averaging 1,20@ lbs, that 
were sold at 5 cents per pound. 


C. H. Keat, of Denver, Mo., shipped 58 
head of hogs that averaged 278 tbs, and sold 
for $6 30 per cwt. m 

C. M. Woodall, of Osceola, Mo., shipped 
17 cattle that averaged 1,040 ibs, and sold at 
$4 30 per cwt. 


G. W. Vail, of Vermont, Ill, shipped 31 
cattle averaging 1,170 Ibs, and that sold for 
$4 90. 


F. W. Brandt, of Montgomery, Mo., ship- 
ped 11 head of cattle that averaged 1,283 ibs. 


and sold for 514 cents per pound. 


Leak & Brossville, of Kirksville, Mo., ship- 
ped 59 hogs that averaged 265 ibs, and sold 
for $6 10. 


W. B. McBride, of Centralia, Mo., shiipped 
45 hogs that averaged 280 fhs, and sold at 
$6 10. 


Messrs. Irons & Cassidy & Scruggs & Cassidy 
sold 96 elegant hogs for N. Hipsley, of Ver- 
mont, Ill. These hogs brought down the 
beam at an average weight of 334 ibs, and | 
sold for $6 50 per cwt. 


Birwag Bros., of Glenwood, Mo., shipped 
85 shéep that averaged 109 ibs, and sold for 
4 cents per pound. 


N. G. Elhott, of Fayette, Mo., sent ina 
very fine large drove of 259 hogs that aver- 
aged 2701, fbs, and sold for $6 30. 


The Horseman. 


Those who are interested in breeding 
trotting horses should be readers of 
Wallace’s Monthly, published by John 
H. Wallace, 212 Broadway, N. Y., at $3 
per annum. Mr. Wallace has studied 
the principles of breeding trotters, very 
closely, for a score of years, as exempli- 
tied in actual performances on the turf. 
His magazine is elegantly printed, and 
contains matter of great value to the 
general stock breeder, and is really in- 
dispensable to the breeders of horses. 


Thoroughbred. 

The definition of the appellation thor- 
oughbred, is true bred, exclusively bred, 
within any particular family or stock, 
any species of animals, in the perpetua- 
tion of-which across with any other 
breed of the same species is inadmissa- 
ble, but strictly crossed within itself. 

Species in Reed’s American Diction- 
ary means a sort, a kind, a subdivision, 
a class, an order of beings, s0 we have 
the horse species, the ox, the sheep, etc., 
each being divided into thoroughbred 
subdivisions, such among horses as the 
Rauer, the Clyde, the Norman, the Suf- 
fokk and many others. Such are all 
thorough and true bred. For example 
the thoroughbred race horse is the re- 
sult of crossing of true bred into one 
distinct breed, and keeping it from 
adulteration with any other of its spe- 
cies—for example, of a thoroughbred 
mare is crossed by a Clydesdale, the off- 
spring is a half bred race horse, anda 
half bred Clydesdale, the Clydesdale 
being a thoroughbred of his own species. 
There are also many breeds which are 


























rand the bone becomes soft and cheesy; you 





ealled aboriginal breeds; that is to say 





the original breed of any country or dis- 
trict of country, as far back as can be 
known. These brecds must certainly 
be called true or thoroughbred. Thus 
we must allow the Norman, Clydesdale, 
the Suffolk with many others, the priv- 
ilege of the appellation on an equality, 
if not in preference to the race horse. 
It is just the same in the bovine species. 
Many persons think the Durhams, the 
Jerseys and Alderneys are the only ex- 
clusive thoroughbreds of the species, 
while it is a known stubborn fact that 
the Galloways of the Galloway districts 
of Scotland, are an aboriginal. There- 
fore of as thoroughbred stock, the Ds 

vons, the Herefords, and many other 
breeds are also bred in-and-in and are 
therefore thorough or true bred. I 
might continue and prove many thor- 
oughbreds among all distinct species of 
stock but will close by again quoting 
the rule which constitutes a true or 
thoroughbred. 

The term thoroughbred is applicable 
to any exclusively bred stock of animals 
which attain a certain degree of perfec- 
tion, which is not susceptible of further 
improvement, and is possessed of cer- 
tain exclusive, nee send perfections, 
points or qualifications by which it is 
distinguishable from all others of its 
species.—John N. Navin, in Western 
Sportsman] 


i -- --~ © me © 
Rye as Food for Horses. 

For horses which have to do hard and ex- 
hausting work every day, have to pull heavy 
loads, rye is an excéllent food, provided it is 
artificially prepared for digestion—first by 
grinding and then by cooking or baking— 
and constitutes only a portion of the grain 
that is given, or is fed together with oats or 
corn and with cut straw. It preserves the 
muscular strength or the working powers of 
the horse better than anything else, and does 
not favor an undesired accumulation of fat. 
Kye-meal and rye-flour in a still greater de- 
gree constitute exceedingly dangerous food 
if fed dry, without any further preparation 
or without being thoroughly mixed with wa- 
teror with cut straw, because dry rye-meal 
or rye-flour becomes seldom sufliciently 
moistened with saliva to prevent the forma- 
tion of very sticky and almost insoluble and 
inseparable balls of dry meal or flour in the 
stomach and intestines; and if such balls are 
formed a fatal colic is often the result. One 
part of rye and two parts of either oats or 
corn, together with some cut straw and a suf- 
ficient amount of hay, constitute an excellent 
food for hard-working horses, and, if the 
necessary precautions are taken, can be giv- 
en without any danger. Rye-bran is easier 
of digestion than rye-meal, but it too should 
always be thoroughly wetted with a sufficient 
quantity of water, or, still better, be scalded 
with hot water. If thus prepared it is con- 
sidered a trifle more nutritious than wheat- 
bran. Wherever it is concluded to feed rye 
to working borses—for horses that are idle, 
or for colts it should be out of the question— 
the simplest way of making it easier of di- 
gestion is to prepare it by soaking, cooking 
or steaming, according to the facilities exist- 
ing; but the rye thus prepared must be fed 
at onoe, or at least, very soon, because soak- 
ed, cooked, or steamed rye or rye-meal, on 
account or its large amount of gluten, will 
sour in ashort time and spoil much sooner 
than any other grain.— Ex. 

—-- oe -~mmec | 
Horse Notes. 

It is anold adage to give the animals alli 
they will eat. It would be better to say give 
them all they can digest. There area great 
many animals which eat more than they can 
digest. As a general thing herses which 
stand in the stall idle eat much more than 
those which work all the time. - 








ing, and it is a saving of expense. In fact, 
considering the number of ailments brought 
about by bad shoeing and poor blacksmiths, 
and the number of horses hopelessly ruined 
by this means, and the fact that there are 
parts of the world where the roads are even 
rockier and rougher than ours, where the art 
of farriering is unknown, and the horses are 
all ridden and driven harefoot, that we in 
this country ought to do the same, and let 
our horses go barefoot as much as possible.” 


The success of the ventures of Messrs 
Lorillard and Keene upon the British turf, 
says the New York Spirit, seems to have en- 
couraged those gentlemen, for they have 
made numerous entries to the stakes, which 
closed on the First, to be ran at New market, 
Ascot, Epsom, Goodwood, and Doncaster, for 
two and three year olds. Among the princi- 
pal events may be noted the Middle Park 
Plate of 1882, for which Mr. Keene has en- 
tered the brother of Foxhall, the Zephyr, 
Lark colts, and Amy Farley colts; and Mr. 
Lorillard, the English bred colts, Kantaka 
and Siddartha as well as the American-breds, 
Clare, Massasoit, Winnebago, Comanche and 
Wenonah. In the Fifth Great Challenge 
Stakes, to be run at Newmarket, in October, 
1882, Foxhall and his brother, aswell as 
Gerald and Sachem, are engaged, as is Bruce, 
the favorite for the next Derby, Peter, Ker- 
messe, and Geheimniss. ¢ 

———————-© <b + oe - 
Den’t Whip a Frightened Horse. 

It seems to be a characteristic failing of 
most coachmen to lay the lash on a horse 
that exhibits fear at an object in the street 
or besides the road. Mr. Bergh, president 
of our society for the prevention of cruelty 


to animals, says in the organ of that society, 
what every reasoning being ought to know, 
and that is never to whip your horse for be- 
coming frizhtened at any object by the road 
side, for if he sees a stump, a log, or a heap 
of tan-bark in the road, and, while he is 
eyeing it carefully, and about to pass it, you 
strike him with the whip, it is the log, or 
stump, or the tan-bark that is hurting him 
in his way of reasoning, and the next time 
he will be more frightened. Give him time 
to smell all of these objects, and use the bri- 
dle to assist yon in bringing him carefully to 
those objects of fear.—Scientific American. 
> ~<a 

The huge, drastic, griping, sickening pills 
are fast being superseded by Dr. Pierce’s 
“Purgative Pellets.” Sold by druggists 
oe 

To keep hams, I slice the meat from 
the hams and shoulders. Then I put 
itin a tub or stone jar and salt it 
enough &for table use, leaving it over 
night. Then I put my skillets on the 
stove and go to frying. As I take it 
from the stove I pack it in stone jars, 
I first put ina layer of meat a:d then 
sprinkle fblack pepper over it. In this 
way I keep on frying and pressing the 
meat in thejarsas tight as I can witha 
potato masher until my jar is within 
half an inch of being even full. Now I 
put a weight on it until the next day. 
ThenI take the weight off. I fill up 
with melted meat frying or melted 
lard, and tie the jar up, and set it away. 
I fry the meata little harder than I 
would for immediate table use, and am 
very careful not to drop water in the 
jar. In this way 1 have kept meat from 
February to October; and the last that 
was used was as nice as the first. As ] 
take meat outof the jar from time to 
timeI melt the lard and pourit care- 
fully back into the jar soas to keep 
the air from the meat.—Ex. 

i == © one eo 

I do not think there is an hundreth 
part df lemon juice used generally as its 
valuable qualities would seem to com- 














For horses, sawdust is often used as a 
bedding, and, if carefully used in the proper 
quantity, serves a good purpose, and does no; 
injury tothe manure. Hard wood sawdust 
is, however, preferable, and the shavings of 
a planing mill will do about as well, or, per- 
haps better. Care must be used, however, 
as to the quantity, for if in large excess, it 
seems to work injnry to the soil to which it 
is applied, especially if of a clayey nature. 

We meta gentleman in a large city, the 
other day, purchasing broken-down horses 
to ship home to his farm, and there 1ecuper- 
ate them, with nature for a doctor. He 
avoided the purchase of all animals with bad 
blemishes or incurable diseases, but when a 
horse was simply lame, worn down, or, in 
other words, needed a vacation, he would 
purchase him at a low price, and after one, 
two, or three months’ run in pasture, he 
would be able to sell him again, after put- 
ting him into a little condition with corn, 
for two or three times the amount paid for 
him. 

Horses should be provided with warm sta- 
bling. No other farm animal is so sensitive 
to cold. The coat of the hog is no warmer 
than the horse’s, but it has a greater com- 
parative amount of fat and its organs are 
more closely aggregated ; while the kine are 
provided with a much thicker hide and 
heavier coat than the horses. Much of the 
blindness of horses is due to exposure to ex- 
cessive cold. In the Eastern States much 
better better stabling is provided than in the 
West, and in this connection it is a signifi- 
cant fact that the proportion of blind horses 
is considerably less in the east than in the 
west. 


Big head is osteo sorcomb, cancer of the 
bone. It may arise from a blow on the side 
of the face or jaw, or neglected catarrh when 
the sinuses of the head are filled up, and let 
remain so till all contiguous parts become 
diseased and degenerated. It shows itself by 
swelling of the side of the head below the 
eyes, and on the side of the nose. It swells 
sometimes from two to five inches thick, 
and turns the nose off to the opposite side, 
and interferes with the breathing, making 
him blow as though his wind were cut off. 
It makes it hard to chew, so he gets thin, 


can punch a knife or forceps right through 
it; when cut into it smells very bad; it is ma- 
lignant, spreads, and is incurable.—Ameri- 
can Field. 

There is a limited but high-priced demand 
for fine carriage or park horses, The prices 
range from $400 all the way up to one or 
more thousand dollars, depending more upon 
style, carriage and color than speed or size, 
though the weight must be upward of 1400 
pounds. To meet this demand, the horse 
should carry a high head without a check 
rein, and the higher he lifts his front feet 
when trotting, the more money he will bring. 
Why this style of horse is not specifically 
bred for, is a mystery in the history of horse 
breeding. I have known as high as $5,000 
to be paid for just such an animal. The 
market for this style of horse being limited, 


it might not pay for large numbers of breed-| 75, 


ers, but at present it looks like a most invit- 
ing field for special breeding. 

M. C. Weld, of New York, says: “With 
me itis a great desideratum to have my 
horses shod as small a part of the year as 
possible. They are surer footed; their feet 
are in better order; they travel freer on short 
journeys—I have not tested them on long 





ones; they do not injure one another by kick- 


mend. I know of nothing better asa 


|stomachic corrective as well as a 
|strengthener of the nervous system. 


We all know that it is used for rheuma- 
tism, and I have no doubt is also good 
for gout, if taken regularly three times 
a day and at least half a gill at a time 
It can be taken in muchor little water, 
or no water at all. It is not unpleasant, 
one soon becoming accustomed to it, 
and would rather drink it than pure 
water. For headaches it is the best 
cure I have ever used. It will relieve 
itin from 10 to 15 minutes by a single 
dose. I would not advise less than half 
a gillatatime. I know of people who 
take it three times a day as a preventive 
of disease, and as a refreshener in hot 
weather. It quenches thirst also bet- 
ter than anything else. No sugar. 
rr 
Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Favorite Prescription” is ev- 
erywhere acknowledged to be the standard 
remedy for female complaints and weakness- 
es. It is sold by drugyists. 








All sales of hogsin the Chicago mar- 
ket are made subject to shrinkage of 
forty pounds for each piggy sow, and 
eighty pounds for each stag. Dead hogs 
sell at two cents per pound tor weights 
averaging 200 pounds and upwards, and 
at one cent per pound for lighter 
weights. 


e Markets. 
he # 
Sr. Louis, December 21, 1881. 


[Prices herewith are for round lote in first 
hands. Small order lots charged at higher 
prices. Buyers pay first ten days’ storage, 
except in special bins. ] 

Frour—Sales: 33 bbls at $4 75,18 at 
$4, 90 at B5 10 del, 55 at 5 25, 78 at $5 40, 
125 at $5 65, 100 at $5 75 del, 200 at $6 15, 
125 at $6 40, 110 at $6 55, 200 at $665, 75 
at $6 95, 175 at $7, 200 on p.t. 

Oorn Mrar—<Active and firm. Sales of 
city on orders at $3 35@3 40 del. Grits, 
hominy and pearl meal at $5. 

Buoxwurat Fio~a—Demand light. Choice 
New York at $9 00. 

Ryz Frour—Firm at $6 00@6 25, as in 
kind. 

Wueat—No. 2 red at $1 32, No. 3 red at 
$1 2534, No. 4 at $117. Mediterranean— 
No. 2 at $1 3614, No.3 $1 30. 

Oorn—No 2 mixed at 64c, No 2 white- 
mixed at 69c,rejected white-mixed at 651¢0. 
rejected 600, © 











2 at 4530, mixed at 491;0, 
prime at 53c. 


Rys—Grade No 2 at 981¢c. Samples at 
93c. 

Bartey—At 85c@$1 06. 

Hay—Prime prairie at $14 25, choice at 
$21, prime timothy at $19 50, choice 
timothy at $22. 

Hzemp—Common and undressed $95@100; 

to choice $105@120 ; dressed $160 to 

190; shorts $130@150; hackled tow $65@ 

Ontons—Lower and dull. Choice East- 
ern Yellow at 85@95c0 per bu. 

Povutry—Turkeys 8c# tb; Ohickens— 
small to fair 1 75, to choice 2@2 25, 
fancy $2 25; ducks—mediam to good 2 00 
@2 50, choice and fancy 2 75@3 00; 
$3 00@5 as in size. Live—chickens $1 50 
@2 25; turkeys $5@7; ducks $2@2 50; geese 
$3@4 50. 


SCAB! 


thrive on feed requisite to keep 


pamphlet, 56 pages, ready for free distribution. 
LADD TOBACCO COMPANY, NO. 21 N. Main, St. Louis, Mo, 


SCAB! 


WwooL GROWERS 
whose flocks show scab or vermim are remizded that Lapp’s 
Tosacco SHEEP DiP is guaranteed to ERAPICATE SCAB and VER- 
MIN as surely in mid-winter as mid-summer. 
used other dips with no or partial success, are especially in- 
vited to give ours atrial. Its use more than repays its cost in 
an increased growth of better wool A sound flock will 


Those who have 


a diseased one alive. Our new 
send for it. 














GENTLEMEN: I was oumeeing from general debility to 


densome tome. A vacation o 


and vigor of body, come alsoa clearness of though 
work, [know not what. I give it the credit. 


The Iron Tonic ie a 
preparation of Pro- 
toxide of Iron, Peru- 


t 


vian Bark, and Phos- 
phates, associated 
with the Vegetable 
Aromatics, 

every 


It serves 

urpose re 

a Tonic isa ack 
MANUFACTURED BY THE DR, 


@month did not give me much relief but on the contrary, was follo 

increased prostration and sinking chills, Atthistime I began the us of your Lon TONIC, from > re 
alized almost immediate and wonderfy) results. ‘Theold energy returned and I found that my natural force 
was not permanently abated, I have used three bottles of the Tonic. Since using it Il have done ti 
bor that I ever did in the same time during my iliness, and with double the ease. Witk the tranquil nerve 


Endorsed andre 








mended by the medi- 
eal profession, 


Dovitity, re 


and Convalee 
cencefrom Fevers,dé&co. 


such an extent that my labor was exceedingly 
wed by 





joyed, Ifthe Tonic has not d 
-astor Christian Church, Troy, 








never before enj 
J.P. Watson, f 





HARTER MEDICINE CO., NO, 213 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS. 








Buttrr—Very little doing: supplies of all 
descriptions ample and prices unchanged— 
steady on desirable grades but generally 
weak. Fair to medium stock slowest of sale, 
most plentiful, and most depressed, We 
quote: Creamery at 35@36c to 37@40c— 
latter for fancy : dairy packed—choice 30@ 
32c, and selections 33@34c, good to prime 
do 23c to 27c, low to fair do (including 
country packed) at 15c to 20c. Roll—fresh 
sweet Northern at 24@25c—single pkgs fan- 
cy dairy roll 1@2c more; choice near-by! 
make 18@24c. Sales: 21 tubs prime at 280, 
20 choice at 30@330, 14 creamery at 35c, 12} 
do 38c. 
CuereseE—Full cream—mild late make | 
1144@1343c, sharp 8144@91¢c; prime to} 
choice part skim 8@8%¢c, hard skim 4@65e, | 
low 2@3c. 

Eaas—Dnull and easier ; light sales on local | 
account, at 25c gauranteed fresh ; larger lots 
as well as old and preserved, nominal, 
Game—We quote: Grouse at $5, quail | 
$150; ducks—mallard $1 25, teal $1 25,/) 
snipe $1, plover 50@60c, rabbits $1 25, | 





| 


squirrel 60c; deer 6@7c # tb gross; wild | 
tarkeys 7c; possum 5@25c. 

Porators—In steady demand and firm. 
We quote: New York Peerless $1 17; rose at 


“i SEED 





HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 188’, eontaming a 
full descriptive Price-List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


SEEDS 


Sulbs, Ornamental 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
Implements. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Over 10. pages. Address 


Grasses, 


(ROCHESTER, N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILL. 


179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St. 


52-26-eow 







i NS C= : = 
FRESH, PURE & RELIABLE 
Give them 
: t a trial, 
Semen nO oD STOCK IN STORE. 
‘own and Choice Im ted. Se talogu 
4. LB. BARNES, 46 & 48 West Lake Bt. Genre Ite ” 


§2-6-eow 





$1 2246; burbank $1 25; Northern $1 05@ 
1 15. 

Sweet Potrators—Home-grown red Nan- 
semond at4 00@4 25 per bbl; yellow do 4 50 
@4 75 in shipping order. 

CasnacGe—Dall at $1 50@2 per bbl. 

Sauer Kravt—Dull at $9@9 50 # bbl. 
and $4 75 } half-bbl. 

Cre.ery—lIn fair supply and quiet at 25@ | 
50c per bunch as in kind. 

Turnres—Sell in shipping order at 75c@ 
$1 per bu. 

Wutre Beans—Prime at $3 25. 

Apptes—We quote: Geniting at $2 50 
@3 50, Winesap and Willow Twig at $3 50 
@4 50, Ben Davis at $5 00@5 50. 

Drrep Frurr—in demand and firm. Ap- 
ples at 5\4c for fair to 6c for prime and 6146 
for bright new. Peaches at 534 @6l4. 
Pranuts—Demand only for choice. Red 
316 @4e, white 414 @5. 

Proans—-Firmly held. Western 
Texas 8c. 

Grass Szxps—Timothy at 2 40@2 55; Ger- 
man millet $1@1 40; Hungarian 65@75. 
FuiaxseeD—Better and more doing; firm | 
at $1 33 pure test. 

Hemp Seep—Nominalat $1 25@ bid for 
round lot choice. 

Castor Beans—Not wanted above $1 75 
for prime. 

Satt—Lake sells at 1 35@1 40 per bbl; 
G. A. at $1 10@1 20 per sack. 

Hops— New crop sells at 29@3le. 
Bonges—Sell at from $16@2i—latter for 
dry buffalo. 

Woort—Tub-washed choice at 38c, fair at 
34@37c, dingy and low at 30@33c. Un- 
washed medium 24c, choice 25c, low and 
coarse 18@20c, light fine 22@23, heavy do 
15@18c. 

Sueep Peits—-Green 50@8ic, 
40@70c. 

Deer Sxins—Bug-eaten, salted and damag- 
ed at 25c to 30c ; Prime dry 38 to 40c. 

Oarrie—Export steers $6 00@6 40, good to 
heavy steers $5 75@6 00, medium to fair 
steers $5 00@5 65, fair to good Colorado 
steers $4 75@5 60, fair to good stockers $2.75 
@3 25, fair to good feeders, 1,000 to 1,100 
lbs. $3 40@4 05, native cows, common to 
choice $2 25@4 15, native heifers, fair to) 
choice $3 25@4 25, common to choice native 
oxen $3 00@4 25, good to choice corn-fed 
Texan steers $4 00@5 25, medium to fair 
eorn-fed Texan steers $3 25@3 70, inferior to 
common mixed $3 00@3 25, common to 
good grass Texans $250@3 45, milch cows 
with calves $20 00@50 00, veal calves $5 00 
@10 50, Scalawags of any kind 1 50@2 25. 

Hocs—Yorkers $5 75@5 90, fair to good 
packing $5 80@6 00, good to choice pack- 
ing $6 10@6 20, extra heavy and butchers 
86 30@6 40, singers $5 55@5 60, common 
to choice skips $4 00@5 00. 

Suzep—Common to medium muttons $2 85 
@3 25; fair to good muttons $3 25@3 65; 
good to choice muttons $3 85@4 50; stock 
sheep $2 00@3 00; lambs per head $1 50@ 

00, 





dry salt 
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Our reporter having given in the matter 
pertaining to his interview with Dr. Hunter, 
so near the time of our going to press les: | 
week, we could not find space to add the last 
paragraph without changing the forms of | 
the whole paper. Hence it wrs omitted. It 
was as follows: 

“Then doctor you consider Bronchial | 
diseases curable? To which the doctor re- 
plied: “Certainly, in every case where the 
patient has a reasonable degree of vitality 
left. My own practice in this city proves 
that. In the past yeer I have only been 
called on to sign one death certificate here, 
and that was for a child who died from an 
acute disease of an entirely different nature.” 











SHELL MARL. 


Any one having a deposit to 
sell near navigation or railroad 
will please address, with sam- 
pe and full particulars 

M. LEOD, 
Box 795 Glen’s Falls, N. Y. 
52-3 











‘FOR SALE. 


A Jersey bnil calf, nearly solid fawn. Sire 
and dam registered. Sire yalist 4th; dama, 
daughter of Rix, and a very rick milker. Calf 





dropped Dec. 7,’81, R. HOOD 8) arta, Ill, 52-2 














Toevery tarmer sending us his name 





we will send The Clover Leaf, an 8-page, 48-colamn 
farmers’ paper, full of valuable information om the 
cuiture and harvesting of CLOVER for SEED, 
Say, when you write, where you saw this notice. 
Address Birdsell Mtg. Co., South Bend, ind. 
52-6 
BEFORE orde else. 
where send your dress 
on postal for our Catal ’ 
It costs nothing, but 


will save moner- 
BENSON, MAULE & CO, 
PHILADELPHL, Pa. 
52-660 7 












= ed. Try them. 
I will undersell any @ 


firm. I will not be beaten.f 


50000 Pkts, I have the largest and best Kies 
| New sorts. ‘ stock and 20000 customers to 
A lotinall coves. Ladies & oe = 
orders free, say they never fail. All my — 4 
-_--——- life a Seed Grower. I defy all 4 
competition, I give more extras with orders § 
than some firms sell. Ihave 50000 beautiful 
Illustrated Guides FREE. Hundreds of costly 
engravings. Every one pictured, described, & 
— many pkts. as low as 3c. postage paid. 
sheap as dirt by the oz. Lb. &c. My beautiful 
free Guide & Catalogue is worth many dollars. 
R. H. Shumway, Kockiord Lil, 
f2-6e0 7 








For 1882 is an Elegant Book of 1 0 Feegye 


Colored Frontispiece of Flowers, and 


‘ tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
Vomtables, and Directions for growing. It is hand- 
some enough for the Centre Table ora Holiday - 
ent. Send on your name and Post Office address, with 
10 cents, and I will send you a copy, peters paid. This 
is not a quarter of its cost. It is printed in both Eng- 
lish and German. If you afterwards order seeds de- 
duct the 10 cts. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 

FLORAL GuiIne will tell how to get -— grow —, os 
tick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 

py es Clee Plates, 80 Engravings. For 00 cents 


in paper covers; $1.00in elegant cloth. In German or 
English. 

Vick’s Tllustrated Monthly Magazine 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and mang fine 
Eneravings. Price ¢1.% a year; Five Copies for $5.08, 
Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents ; 3 trial copies _for 

cents. Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, BM. ¥. / 


§2-3e0Ww 


NATIONAL LIVE-STOGK JOURNAL, 


8 pages, nicely bou 

Finely illustrated. 

Itis devoted especially to 
HORSES, CATTLE. SHEEP, 
S VINE, AND THE DalIRY. ; 
Keta lished in 1870, itis nota 
Dubious Experiment 
Without capital, reputation or 
circulation, Dut it stands at 


THE HEAD OF ALL 
live-stock publications. 

Besides retaintug the entireh} 

corps of associate editors, to (lg 
whose writings its present repu- 

tation is due, several other able 

rs have been engaged, and it will be still 

for 1882, Farmers, stock breeders and dairym 


en 
it. $215 perannum post paid. Sample roe 
Mention ae paper. 8. G. BRABROOK, Chicago, 
52-2. 


Pulverizing 

















“ACME” 


Zi a7 


* 


C4 : 
CT Mag (2 


HARROW,CLODCRUSHER 
AND LEVELER. 


ot 
The ‘‘ACME’’ subjects the coil to tie action 
a ( rusher and Leveler, and at the same cue 
the Cutting, Lifting Turning p:ocess of on 
rows ot Steel Cou)ters, the pec:liar shape 4 
arrangement of which give immense cul fing —- 
er. The entire absence o Spike. er Spring =. 
avoids pulling up and scattering of rub ' oo 
especially ada ted to inverted sod, hard c far 
**¢lough land’’ where moaned cre ge y fail, 
rks tectly on ii ° 
"ione a ~ id respourible farmers ey 4 
in the United States. Agents wanted. 


[A 





roe BROTHER, Sole Manufetarere, 
i Now York Oltys 


jan4-febs-mar4 apré 
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Home Gircle 


HER LETTER, 








My friend, I have just read your letter 
With a feeling of exquisite pain; 
For a vision arose of the old, old days 

That never can come again. 
Of days that were full to completeness, 
Of laughter and sunshine and seng, 
@f broadest and wildest ambitions— 
When life was so supple and strong. 


Now, the swift flying moments but mock us, 
The sunshine is pulseless and cold; 
As I silently fold up the paper, 
I feel that we're both growing old. 
Growing old! How the word thrills and 
saddens ! 
Do you know what it is to grow old? 
*Tis of all that is brightest, and dearest, 
And fairest, to loosen your hold. 


To watch all the roseate splendor 
Fade out of our lite’s changing sky; 

To gather the fast-fading blossoms 
And hopelessly weep as they die, 

To feel, as you garner your harvest, 
That all your ambitions are chilled; 

With a sense of an infinite longing— 
A want that can never be filled. 


°*Tis to turn with a wearisome heartache, 
From morning’s broad promise of light, 
And sit down, discouraged, despairing, 
To a lonely hand-clasping with night. 
To feel that the evening approaches 
As you never have felt it before; 
The sweetness all gone from the sunshine— 
The light faded out on the moor. 


Dear friend, I may never more meet you— 





| 


Time’s changes I never may know; } 


I shall think of you always as Daisy, 


And I—ah! the cares of a lifetime 
Have brought me a ruinous spell— 
Of the woman who pens you this letter, 
Not a feature recalls little Nell. 
Newuur McVey. 





Letter from C. M. Hope. 

“Many knotty points there are 

Which all discuss, and none can clear.” 

Just it, Bon Ami. You can’t give us 
positive proofs of all your assertions 
impiled against woman. Egotism and 
partiality for your sex is plainly visible 
throughout your satirical conglomera- 
tion of ideas lately expressed. What 
have we done, dear sisters of the Home 
Circle, to merit this unexpected effu- 
sion from this great Prof. Bon Ami? 
The world renowned Prof. Bon Ami, 
has assailed the gentler sex with the 
most dangerous of all weapons —the pen. 
Ah, dear sisters, let us be brave and we 
ean easily win the battle. If we are 
small in stature, we can prove to Prof. 
Bon Ami that our mind isn’t impaired 
thereby, whenever we wish to make use 
of it. Let us not fear the ineflicacious 
sayings of Prof. Bon Ami. In the first 
place, some of them are defective; and 
secondly, but very few of them are ir- 
refragable. “We may seem to yield on 
parley, but are stormed in vain.” Prof. 
Bon Ami reminds me ofa poor mod- 
ernized swell. Poor Prof. Bon Ami,don’t 
simper when you read this. I am very, 
very sorry your letter compels me to 
utter these remarks. But perhaps “I 
am rambling. The thoughts we cannot 
bridle force their way without the will.” 

Now dear Circleists, 1 beg your par- 
don, I have entertained you on this 
subject too long, perhaps. More than a 
year has elapsed since 1 wrote to the 
RURAL. May I take my seat among 
you again with the dear editor’s per- 
mission? I am happy to greet so many 
new and interesting contributors. The 
old Circleists need recruiting—we miss 
them sorely. Before closing I wish you 
all a merry Christmas, and happy New 
Year. C. M. Horn. 

Dauphine, Missouri. 

REMARKS.—The seat is always ready 
for you. It will delight us to have you 
fill it oftener.—Editor. 


——————-0 ro o—_ 
Letter from Little Dick. 

Visitor, I was highly pleased with the 
idea of a Home Circle album. Nothing 
but seeing and knowing all the writers 
could be more enjoyable than a peep 
into that album. 

Bon Bmi, you have investigated the 
subject of woman wisely, but not “too 
well.” Now that you have something 
worthy of your intellect, go on. Donot 
weary in well doing. 

Lloyd Guyot, I am glad to know how 
to pronounce your name, and thank 
Minnie F. for the favor. 

Alma, Valley, Adah and Aurora, I 
make my prettiest bow. Iam tickled 
with your calls. Come in and help to 
fill up the corners. 

* Orphan Boy, Lam sorry you are sick. 
Did your travels help you? Where did 
you go? Werethere notsome incidents 
of your travels that would be entertain- 
ing to the readersof the RuraL? Tho 
most of us are not often far from home. 

Wild Flower, it would be a great 
hardship for me to be confined for 
any length of time. I never had any 
serious sickness in my life, and I think 
I appreciate fully the privilege of exer- 
eising my body and mind at my own 
free will. I have great commisseration 
forthe sick. "Tis said “they also serve 
who stand and wait.” 

Aurora you should have been at the 
wedding where Bon Ami had to kiss so 
many old maids, perhaps the osculating 
entertainment. would not have been so 
distasteful. 

Lloyd Guyot, I think that it was you 
that aecused me of being older than I 
pretended. I do not remember of say- 
ing anything about my age. I believe 
most of the Circleists thought that be- 
eause I had a little name, I was little 

im years. Not so my friends, that is 

\ your mistake, and not mine. I have 
\ been of age for several years, But they 
eall me Little Dick after Ihave out- 
grown the name. 


\ 


Cousin Charlie, your letters are like 
angels’ visits, few and far between. 

idyll, I know there is little consola- 
tion in empty words, but would ofler 
my sympathy in your affliction. 

Miss Ted, can you tell from experience 
why so many of our best writers are 
absent? I know this is the busy time, 
but they have been away so long. 

Christmas is almost here, with its 
multiplied duties. Joys for some, sor- 
row for many. Many a household will 
miss the merry tread of little feet, that 
make the great bulk of Xmas gayeties. 
What is Christmas without the chil- 
dren. 

Daisy, Violet, Lilly, Myrtle, Wild 
F lower, shall winter deprive us of our 
flowers, and also our Birdie. Our Jay 
bird need not leave us. Why there is 
one under my window every day, try- 


ing to make me think he cares naught 
for cold. 

Walnuts are seaz3onable and we do 
not like to be without them. 

Quitman has quit us, and Widower 
has no doubt married him a wife. 

Rebecca and Ruth are not as faithful 
as their namesakeg, of old. Time and 
space would failgfne, were I to try to 


enumerate all the"delinquent members. 


Nina, is our queen among her subjects, 
or has she forsaken us to be queen of 
the beautiful realm called home? 

Bon Ami and Lloyd Guyot are “hold- 
ing the fort.” They have my thanks, 
and with all the members of the Circle, 
presentand absent, a Christmas greet- 
ing, anda wish that all may havea 


My girl friend of | h j| happy New Year.. Day after day, near 
of long, long ago. 


Christmas as it is, the sunlight floods 


{the country with beauty. The storm 


king has not yet taken up his scepter. 
“But for the absence of green verdure, 


{and bright flowers, one might almost 
| forget the winter days had come.” 


LITTLE DICK. 


or? 
Letter from Kentacky Girl. 

])£AR FRIENDS: I am glad that Col. 
Colman admitted me to your bright 
Home Circle. When quite young my 
father died, leaving me to his and my 
mother’s family. Consequently my 
time is divided between them, and in 
this way I have lost some of your mer- 
ry meetings. 

Last fall while visiting the Louisvil‘e 
Industrial Exposition, I saw a sewing 
machine that worked button holes. I 
wanted this machirae very much, for I 
can not make a button hole to suit me. 

A mink began on our chickens. His 
last meal was four ef our finest Bre hma 
hens. Not having a man to kill it, we 
put a dog in the hen house, and since 
then they have not been molested. 

I would say to Cousin Charlie, that I 
have seen such cases as described by 
him, and as he was the first that I knew 
to denounce such treatment, I thank 
him “from my heart. Will also admit 
that my opinion of thelord of creation, 
has undergone a change for the better, 
Nothing would give me more pleasure 
than to meet Cousin Charlie’s wife for 
she must be a very happy woman to 
have such an indulgent husband. 

Thanks to Nina, Lilly of the Valley 
and ether friends of whom I have heard, 
but not seen. KENTUCKY GIRL. 

Bloomfield, Ky., Dec. 13, 1881. 

———_——— e~o~mmeer e—C~S*:~—‘— 
Letter frem Bon Ami. 

There wasa time when the critics 
constitued themselves in criticising the 
style, the matter or theargument of the 
members of the Circle. This was as it 
should be. The Home Circle is, as I 
understand, a social and literary socie- 
ty. The Home Circle is the place where 
we all meet to have our social talks and 
gossip, and also our literary exercises 
in the form of speeches, orations, essays, 
criticisms, etc. Debate and criticism 
take up a good deal of the time of every 
literary society, but personal criticisms 
ought always to be excluded. As in ev- 
ery other literary society we have a 
right to speak in favor of either side of 
a question, no difference what our eon- 
victions may be with reference to that 
side. 

I should like to ask those who are so 
conscientious as to always to speak 
their convictions in debate, what they 
expect to accomplish by so doing. Do 
you engage in debate for your own prof- 
it, or for the benefit of some one else? 
Do you expect the world to change its 
course after you have expressed your 
convictions? Do you expect to decide 
questions which the greatest minds of 
this century have failed to settle? 

When persons understand all the 
facts connected with a subject they are 
very likely to reacha correct conclusion. 
In debating, therefore, it is to the bene- 
fit of our readers that both sides of a 
question should be presented as fully as 
possible. Very often I have haa my 
opinions changed after looking up all 
the facts on the side of the question op 
posed tomy convictions. Ruskin, one 
the most distinguished men of this cen- 
tury, says: “I am never fully satisfied 
that I have thoroughly examined a sub- 
ject until I have contradicted myself at 
least three times.” 

He meant by this that he was not 
satisfied with a question till he had ex- 
amined it from every possible point of 
view. 

But to return to the main subject, as 
has been pointed out by several writers, 
personal criticism cannot be interest- 
ing to any except those who engage in 
it, and even they, when they consider 
the matter calmly, must be ashamed of 
much of the criticism that has recent- 
ly appeared in the Circle. I donot wish 
to fix the blame on any one. So far as 
{ have taken part in it lam heartily 
ashamed of it, and I wish to say here 
that I shall never again either justly or 
unjustly engage in it. Such criticisms 
can neither be of benefit to the morals 





nor the wits of the writer. It is well 
to have the courage at the proper time 

and in the proper manner te point out 

the errors of others, but it is better to 

have the still greater courage to confess 

our own. Personal criticism is thelow-, 
est kind of criticism. One who is not 

well enough informed to offer a sensible 

criticism on the style, matter, or argu- 

ment of an article, can yet rail unceas- 

ingly at the writer—can yet indulge in 

an argument of abusive epithets. We 

should all leave this work, I think, in 

the hands of those who can do nothing 

else. 

Unless some one is first to stop this 

disgraceful commonplace, when are we 


to have anything better? I am notin 
favor of stopping all criticism. I wish 
only to remove froma filthy bog to a 
higher plain. What one writes for the 
apers is public property, and the pub- 
fie have a right to criticise it, If one 
does not want his articles criticised, he 
should not write them. The writer 
gives his opinigns not himself to the 
public, and no one has a right to pub- 
licly criticise him. Bon AMI. 


A Youth’s Error. 

DEAR RvuRAL: Perhaps the most thor- 
ough mistake an educated youth makes 
as he goes out into the world, conquer- 
ing and to conquer, is in the disposi- 
tion or habit he has of despising small 
things, or rather of overlooking them. 
He is literary, oratorical, ambitious, de- 
termined to become a great man. 

If you question him about the lives, 
customs, habits” wants of the people 
around him, it is plain he knows 
nothing and cares less. Yet he expects 
to become a man of influence, power 
and high repute. Never can he suc- 
ceed. He may become a fine penman, 
a renowned painter, a dexterous sur- 
geon, maybe a poet. But a man among 
men never willhe be unless he changes. 
It was this perfect acquaintance, with 
all the pettiest details of the humblest 
lives, that gave Napoleon such advan- 
tages in the whole of his career. It was 
this surprising familiarity with all the 
thoughts, wants, emotions, all the life 


eonditions of the homeliest, most ob- 
scure of his neighbors, that gave such 
men as Henry, Calhoun, Webster, Clay 
and others like them, such mastery over 
the human heart and such sympathy 
with the people as made them as one 
with themselves—a great thing to a 
politician depending on a constituency. 
* * 





2 ee e 
Letter from Minnie F. 

DEAR FRIENDs: Last Sunday I lis- 
tened to a discourse which pleased me 
very much indeed. The speaker was 
an educated man, who has traveled a 
great deal, and has visited the Holy 
Land. He was highly entertaining. 
I wish I could tell you many of the 
things he said, especially in that part of 
the sermon which touched on infidelity. 
But I feel incapable of doing him jas- 
tice, therefore 1 shall not undertake 
to do it. 

I hope, Bon Ami, that you were not 
in earnest, and that you are better than 
your writings indicated. But if you 
were jesting, you did very wrong, for 
none of us are without influence, and 
you might, to some one wko has not 
your strength of mind, do an injury 
greater than you imagine. I trust you 
will accept this in the same spirit in 
which itis given. And do not think 
the rest of us are your enemies, because 
we cannot agree with you. 

Nina, my husband tells me I have 
never acknowledged the receipt of 
your verses for my album. I certainly 
thought I had done so, for, lassure you, 
they were appreciated. I will try to 
keep my promise. 

Thank you, Mr. Guyot. Now that I 
feel a little better acquainted with your 
name, I am sure we will get along nice- 
ly. 

Orphan Boy, I am very glad you liked 
my letter. I like to please every one 


as farasI can. Are you really an or- 
phan boy? If so, you have my sym- 
pathy. 

Daisy Dell, I have anew machine at 
last. It is the Queen, the latest im- 
provement on the Dauntless machine. 
I like it very much. 

Opal Ross, I am glad to see you back 
again. Please don’t stay away so long 
again. 

Mr. Editor, cannot you make the 
“boys” stop their quarreling? 

I wish youall a merry Christmas and 
a happy New Year. MINNIE F. 

Stanberry, Mo. 


—_ 0 — _— 

Letter from Ed-di-ward. 
DpriTtoR RuRAL WoRLD: For long 
years have I been a reader of your most 
excellent journal, but never before have 
l attempted to cross the threshold of 
the “Home Circle.” So as I enter I bid 
the members good-day. AsIam now 
supposed to be in and seated, I will ad- 
dress the remainder of this article to 
its various members. And since many 
of its contributors’ articles are nothing 
more than a criticism upon each others’ 
letters, I will fall in line and keep time 
to the music. 

To begin—Cislle, not finding any- 
thing in your contribution worthy of 
criticism, my advice to you is to write 
again, and give us something original. 
Lloyd Guyot, when your sweetheart 
days are passed, and the little ones 
gather around your fireside, some of 
your fleety notions will have to depart. 
One unacquainted with human nature 
in all its forms and phases, would sup- 
pose you to be a critic, if he is to judge 
from your letter. [ quote—“Only crit- 
ics should criticise.” I say so too, for 


picture taken, do net confine it to the 
editorial sanctum ef the RuRat, but 
have acut gotten up and put it in the 


RuRAL. Permit the editor to use it 
for a heading to the “Home Cirele” de- 
artment, and thus benefit. mankind at 
arge. 

Lena Rivers, though a little girl, you 
have made a fair beginning. I love chil- 
dren and their letters, do write again. 
Tyro, your articleisfull of good sound 
sense, and [ will venture to assert that 
your head is level. 

Lackland, I pass over your article in 


mend. 
In the “Home Circle”— 
There are letters writen bad— 
Some are written well; 
Some to make the heart feell glad, 
When they are signed by Daisy Dell. 


And now my friends, I have had my say, 
Am glad to meet you all; 

And if you are willing, on another day 

I will make another call. 


? ED-DI-WARD. 
Pulaski, Tean., Nov. 29, 1881. 


~—<—-_-- 
Letter from Lleyd Guyot. 
While renewing my subscription to 
the RuRAL to-day, I shall just calla 
few moments and make the Circle tired 
ef meonce more. I never tire of the 
Circle. 

Wild Flower paid‘us a pleasant visit. 
Allow me to say that I like her letter, 
and trust she will return as often as 
convenient. 

Aurora, you have a nice letter. 
done with Bon Ami until he prepares 
himself; recruits, so to speak, for an- 
other campaign. 

Orphan Boy, Guyot is glad to see you 
among the Circleists again. Thanks for 
your compliment. 

Cousin Charlie, the veritable hero of 
“Weevilly Wheat,” has strayed off from 
his nurse, and again made his appear- 
ance in the RurAaL. He does not like 
Paulus, Bon Ami and myself, claiming 
egotism to be the cause of his babyship’s 








disapproval. Well, Charlie, I nev- 
er expect, it makes no _ differ- 
ence what I undertake, to please 
everybody. I do not feelsurprised that 


you should object to what does not con- 
cern you. Itisa provclivity of yours, 
Lsuppose. While I do not try to please 
all, I do not ceurt the ill-will. If itis 
any satisfaction for you to know it, Bon 
Ami has my friendship and I think I 
have his, notwithstanding the elashes 
we havein the RURAL. So, Cousin, go 
back to your milk and tin whistle, and 
when you can write with less sarcasm 
yourself, why, then I shall be glad to 
hear from you. By the way, Paulus, 
don’t you think that you, Bon Ami and 
myself, had better quit writing? We 
do not suit Cousin Charlie, and he if'a 
(oh my!) j-u-r-o-r in an arson case, mak- 
ing fortunes outof it, and becoming 
rapidly famous! 

Daisy Dell, I feel like making friends 
with you. Will you step hostilities and 
be friends? If you will, lll never have 
anything to do with you again, see if I 
don’t. 

Avis, you are certainly full-fledged by 
this time, so dust yourself and come to 
see us. And then you are of that class 
of turkeys which people neither kill nor 
eat. You can come in safely. 

LLoyp Guyot. 
>; - 
Letter from Louise. 

What is the matter with Bon Ami? 
Was his letter posted without his 
knowledge? Is he a somnambulist, or 
does he write for, but not read the 
Home Circle? He seems to have re- 
lented, after all, and while determin- 
ing to withhold his “essay on woman’ 
from public criticism, could not be so 
cruel as to deprive us of what, I have 
no doubt, heconsiders the choicest bits; 
but which, to my mind, are coarse, not 
to say vulgur. Bon Ami, don’t be so 
envious of bridegrooms. I fear it isa 
position you will never occupy, even 
with one of those “old sweet sixteen- 
ers,” so eloquently described by you, in 
your last two efforts. 

Birdie, I can sympathize with you, 
as I have been an invalid for more 
than a year. 

G. H. T. are you not a little inco- 
herent ? 

I admire Lloyd Guyot exceedingly. 
In my opinion, heis by far the best wri- 
ter in the Home Circle, and his letters 
are the first I always turn to, for I am 
sure to find something to entertain and 
instruct me. 

Now, Bon Ami, don’t be alarm. I am 
neither a “wire or hair puller,” as you 
so elegantly express it. 

I suppose I should say something 
about the waste-basket, new-comer, &c., 
but, knowing all are welcome among 
you, I come without apology. 

LOUISE. 


The Human Pulse. 

Physicians have always attached for 
all ages the greatest importance to the 
frequency of the beart’s action as indi- 
cated by the pulse. The number of pul- 
sations of the heart, as stated by Dr. 
Milne Edwards, average seventy per 
minute in a male and from six to ten 
moré ina female. The pulse of Napo- 
leon, however, was much below the av- 
erage. That of Sir William Congreve 
is said to have been 128 per minute, 
even in health. But, as a general thing, 
the variations at Guy’s, compiled by 
Milne Edwards, have been verified by 
observation, 

The tollowing table of the pulse is in- 
teresting in this connection: Males 
from 2 to7 years, 97;8 to 14 years, 84; 
14 to 21 years, 76; 21 to 28 years, 78; 28 
to 35 years, 70; 35 to 38 years, 68; 42 to 
49 years, 70; 49 to 56 years, 69; 56 to 63 
years, 68; 63 to 70 years, 70; 70 to 77 
years, 67; 7? to 84 years, 74. 











An Elkton, Md., paper mentions the case 
of Mr. T. Deenen, of that place, who suffered 





your criticism on Bon Ami, is nothing 
more than 4 mere shovl boy’s effusion. 





So keep quiet. When you have your 


severely with rheumatic pains until he tried 
a bottle of St, Jacobs Oil, which completely 
cored him.—Indianapolis (Ind.) Journal. 


silence, I neither condemn nor com-: 


Good Health. 

I do not think there is a hundredth 
part of lemon-juice used generally. as 
its valuable qualities ‘would seem to 
commend. I know of nothing better 
asa stomach corrective as well as a 
strengthener of the nervous system. 
We all know that it is used for rheuma- 
tism, and I have no doubt it is also very 
good for gout, if taken regularly three 
times a day and at least half a gill ata 
time. It can be taken in much or little 


water, or no water at all. Itis not un- 
pleasant, one soon becoming accustomed 
to it, and would rather drink it than 
the pure water. For headache it is the 
best cure I ever used. It will relieve 
itin from ten to fifteen minutes by a 
single dose. I would not advise less 
than half a gill at atime. I know of 
people who take it three times a day as 
a preventive of disease and as a re- 
freshener in hot weather. It also 
quenches thirst better than anything 
else. No sugar. 





Kidmey Disease Cured. 
CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., 1881. 


which I could get no relief either from med- 
icine or the prominent physicians of our 
country, I tried Brown’s Iron Bitters, which 
cured me completely. A child of mine re- 





Iam| 


covering from scarlet fever, had no appetite, 
;and did not seem to be able to eat atall; I gave 
him Iron Bitters with the happiest results. 
S. Kyte Monracur. 
——— —_-—  * <r 
To purify a room, set a pitcher of 
| water in the apartment, and in a few 
| 


' 
] 





hours it will have absorbed all the re- 
ispired gases in the room, the air of 
| which will have become purer, but the 
|water utterly filthy. The colder the 
| water the greater the capacity to con- 
|tain these gases. At ordinary tempera- 
{ture a pail of water will absorb a pint 
of carbonic acid gas and several pints 
of ammonia. The capacity is nearly 
|doubled by reducing the water to the 
|temperature of ice. Hence, water kept 
inaroom awhile is unfit for use. For 
the same reason, water from a pump 
should always be pumped out in the 
morning before any ef itis used. Im- 
pure water is more injurious than 
impure air. 
Oe 

Thousands of ladies have found sudden 
relief from all their woes by the use of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, the great 
remedy for diseases peculiar to females. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 West- 
ern Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 

—_—_——__+-4 > oo 

A swill barrel on the farm, where 
‘every waste substance is thrown to 
|sour and rot, is a piece of furniture we 
aoe little respect for. 

place for it in the house, nor in the 
| dairy room, nor at the barn, nor have 
we found quite enough room for one 
out of doors. It draws flies, 
moulds and maggots, smells badly, and 
not unfreqnently spoils the good food 
put into it. 
ble after being soaked and soured toa 
icertain extent, but risk of carrying the 
| fermentation too far, together with the 
| disagreeableness attending a sour swill 
barrel, is such that it is better to abol- 
ish it entirely, or else keep enough 
| swine to consume all the waste of the 
| kitchen, dairy and farm in a fresh con- 
jdition. ° 

\ + © -<ee eS 
‘*Prejudice Overcome.” 

Day Krpnry Pap Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Gen- 
tlemen—With all my prejudice against ab- 
sorption, I must acknowledge that your Pad 
has done my boy incalculable good. I may 
add that I have tried physicians and reme- 
dies without benefit. With best wishes, 

A. Gruzert, Vanlue, O. 

The Day Kidney Pad cures kidney dis- 

eases, “bed-wetting,” and all diseases of the 
| urinary system. $2, by druggists or by 
| mail. 
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Dr. J. M. Granville, in an interesting 
work on sleep and sleeplessness, says, 
with reference to the difficulty some 
persons findin getting tosleep: “Habit 
greatly helps the performance of this 
initial act, and the cultivation of a 
habit of going to sleep in a particular 
way, at a particular time, will do more 
to procure regular and healthy sleep 
than any other artifice. The formation 
of the habit is, in fact, the creation and 
development of a special center or com- 


will henceforward produce sleep as a 
natural rhythmical process. If this 
were more generally recognized, persons 
who suffer from sleeplessness of the 
sort which consists in simply being 
unable to go to sleep, would set them- 
selves resolutely to form such a habit. 
It is necessary thatthe training should 
be explicit, and include attention to 
details. It is not very important what 
a person does with the intention of 
oing to sleep, but he should do precise- 
y the same thing, in the same way, at 
the same time, and under as nearly the 
same conditions, night after night for 
a considerable period, say three or four 
weeks at least. 





for constipation of my bowels caused by a 
temporary derangement of the liver, for the 
last three or four years, and always when 
used according to directions with decided 
benefit.” Hiram WARNER, 
Late Chief Justice of Ga 
-<e-e eC 


Mouth Breathers. 


breathers can be at once recognized, as 
the practice stamps itself indelibly on 
the physiognomy. The retracted lips, 
open mouth, receding gums, protruding 
teeth, diminished size of the orifices of 
the nostrils, the wrinkles of the outer 
angles of the eyes, and the lines extend- 
ing from the wings of the nose to the 
hey or of the mouth, give the person 
addicted to this habit a silly and some- 
times an idiotic expression. ' The nasal 
ducts, being vacated, like disused roads 
that grow up in grass and weeds, be- 
come the seat of polypus and other dis- 
eases ; the sense of smell is greatly weak- 
ened or altogether lost. 





A Square Meal. 

We are sure our readers will thank us for 
calling their attention to the very handsome 
advertisement of the Excelsior Manufactur- 
ing Oo., of St. Louis, as it would be useless 
for us to try to say anything in favor of 
their great Charter Oak Cooking Range. 
The very word suggests the thought of a well 
cooked meal, followed by easy digestion, vig- 
orous health, and a desire to have and to do 
plenty of real work, to say nothing of the 
comfort of a happy, contented household. 

52-2-eow. 





Suffering from kidney diseases, from | 


There is no|§ 


breeds | fi 


Meal may be more digesti- : 


bination in the nervous system, which |} 
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The I[luminator. 


The existence of go 
feclingon the part of th 
French Nation for the peo- 
pleofthiscountry isshown 

yy the presentation of a 
colossal bronze figure of 
Freedom holding alott the 
torch of Liberty. Beauty. 
with usefulness, is com? 
bined in this immense 
work of art, as the bright. 
blazing torch will serve 
the purpose of a beacon 
light inthe harbor of New 


















York, There is another 
figure which will chal- 
lenge larger praise and ad- 
iration than ever the 
great Work above referred 
to, t is illustrated here. 
with, and represents the aged and oe b Si 
Jacog, holding aloft inhis hand that beacon which 
will guide aright all sailing upon the sea of life 
whose waters abound with the shoals and dan. 
gerous places of sickness and disease, The light 
the true and usted meansof keepiog feces 
On its Proper eausted means of keeping, the body 
. per Course, and of easing and “ righting 
it should it be unfortunately Cast upon the shoals 
of rheum itism orother painfulailments. Thos 
ands of grateful ones throughout the world hs ¥ 
proved the value and felt the good of this (reds 
German Remedy, and are glad to recommend “A 
to all needing the services of just such a remedy ’ 
In this connection Mr. John 8. Briggs @ well 
known citizen of Omaha, Neb., told a newsy ADE! 
| man that he was terribly afflicted with an acute 
| attack of rheumatism in his back. The diseay 
which had been preying upon him for years had 
drawn him out of shape. He resorted to¢ 
remedy known to physicians, but found no 
until he tried St. Jacogs O11, one bottle of wh ix 
efiected a complete and radical cure, Anvtier 
Case nay justify reference : . 
A VETERAN SEAMAN’S TROUBLE 
FPaditor Inter-Ocean, C 10, Ill: I send you this 
fecling that the information conveyed will be « 
material benefit to y Of your readers. © 
of our oldest citizens, Captain C. W. Boynton 
Government Light-house keeper at this poi 
wrobably one of the oldest seamen in At 
having sailed twenty-six years on salt wat 
After this forty-six years’ service his eyesig 
failed him and he kept the Light at Chicago: 
the Government built the Gross Point Light} 
when he was transferred. While seated in 1 
store this morning the Captain volunteered t 
following written statement: “ This is to cert 
that I have been afflicted with rheumatism f 
twenty (20) years, both in my side aud limbs 
am happy tosay that, after using less than twotx 
tles of the Sr. Jacogs O11, Iam entirely free fre 
pain, though still limping somewhat when w 
ing. from long force of habit. Cc. W. Bory? 
Referring to the foregoing facts, I migchtalludet 
numerous similar cases that have come to u 
notice, but “a word to the wise is sufficient” * 
JOHN GOEBEL, Phannacist, Fvauston, 1! 
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THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third of a century the 
Mexican Mustang Liniment has been 
known to millions all over the world as 
fm the only safe reliance for the relief of 

jaccidents and pain. It is a medicine 

above price and praise—the best of its 
For every form of external pain 


| MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscle to 

mthe very bone—making the continu- 

ance of pain and inflammation impos- 

i sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and 

the Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
ful. The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


fm Liniment is needed by somebody in 
jevery house. Every day brings news of 
ai the agony of an awful scald or burn 
j subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
stored, or & valuable horse or ox 
a saved by the healing power ofthis ~ 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Poisenous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains, 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
galls, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
ld Sores, Poll Evil, Film upen 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are Hable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
and itis, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL’ 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 





“J have used Simmon’s Liver Regulator | 


Dr. Wagner says that habitual mouth 





Thirty six varieues vi cavvage, 26 of corm S 
of cucumber, 41 of melon, 33of , eas, 23 of We 
17 of squash, 23. f beet and 40 of tomato i 
«ther varieties in proportion, * a portion 
which were gro7 n on my five seed jarm;; Got 
be found in my Vegetable and Flower beed 
alogue for 1832. Sent free to all who apply rv 
tomers of last seaton need not write for it. 
seed sold from my establishmont warrant bs! 
be boh f esh and true to name, ro far, Uo 
shoula it mr ve oth rwise, I will refill the on - 
gratis The original Introducer of Early — 
and Burbank potatoes, & arblehead Early - - 
the Hubbard squash, Marblehead cab oo 
Phinrey’s melon, and a score of other new Lan 
etables. I invite the patronage of the pablic RY 
vegetsbles a specialty. JAS.J.H. GRE no 
Marblehead, Ma e. 


Lae! 
SORGO SEED. 


Amber. Early Orange, Nonesuch, at 93 pe 


by mail. 
cwt, or $1 per four pos. McQUISTON, 
51-4 





M. roing 5uo, . 
Preble County, Ob@ 








. vr * 
pp'e Seedlings. 
I offer 300,000 extra, = No. 1 Apple Seed- 
Mags. Also NOs, of ‘exchange Seedlings for 


5,000 Apple Cions- =, preR McGRANE, 


-8 Bloomington, Ills. 
aweek. $12 aday at home easily made. 








51 
$72 Costly outfit frce, Address, True ove 
ugusta, Ma. 
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Co-operative Creameries, 

At St. Charles, Illinois, is a co-opera- 
tive creamery, says the Farmer and 

Fiuit Grower, established about one 
year ago by issuing stock at $50a share. 
A board of five directors is elected year- 
ly in April. The board elect a presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer and manager, 
and have full control of the books, 
which are open to the inspection of any 
patron of the factory. There are at pres- 
ent eighty-one patrons, bringing about 
20,000 pounds of milk daily. The daily 
product is nearly 600 pounds of butter 
and 1,300 pounds of cheese. The butter 
is all soldin New York city, and both 
it and the cheese bring the highest price. 

he dividends for the first month were 
$1.22 per hundred pounds of milk. 
Farmers are charged one and one-half 
cents a pound for cheese and three cts. 
a pound for butter, which includes all 
cost of making and selling. The facto- 
ry is one of the best equipped in the 
state, and is capable of handling double 
its present receipts. Its patronage is 
rapidly increasing. Another co-opera- 
tive factory is about being built in Lodi. 
At Elgin are the largest and oldest 
factories in L[llinois, the butter and 
cheese sold at the Elgin board of trade 
being enormous in quantity. The Elgin 
factories are not conducted on the co- 
operative plan, however. 

Mr. John Decker, of the Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., creamery, states that farmers 
who had small dairies of from fifteen to 
eighteen cows and had sold their cream 
to the creamery had realized from $50 
to $100 more than they would have done 
if they had sold their milk to New York 
dealers. In a creamery where no cheese 
is made, the milk is left on the farm 
andonly the cream is taken away to 
the factory and made into butter. By 
this system, the factorymen and farmer 
enter into an agreement by which 
the milk on every farm is to be treated 
under prescribed rules, so as to produce 
an uniform article of cream. The farm- 
er is paid by the inch of cream he fur- 
nishes, socthat the quality of his milk 
is of the flrst importance to him, as it 
always has been to the factoryman. 
The skimmed milk is left at the farm, 
where it will do the most good. 

If the farmers in each county in 
southern Illinois will put more land in- 
to clover, rye and grass, and grow less 
wheat, arrange their barns for from) 
twenty to fifty dairy cows, from one| 
hundred to five hundred long-wooled | 
sheep, and about one hundred hogs, | 
form a co-operative creamery, sell the| 
cream, feed the skimmed milk to the 
hogs, save all the manure to top-dress 
the grass lands, put every acre into 
grass that isnot in cultivation, making 
their farms into stock, dairy, and grass 
farms, instead of dabbling in a little of 
averything, there will be developed a 
muclr greater prosperity. 


———-(--— 
A Prize Cheese-Maker’s Methods. | 
C, E. Freanan, manufacturer of premium 
cheese at the Alden cheese factory, McHen- 
ry county, Illinois, gives his method of man- | 
afacturing cheese as follows: Milk received | 
once & day, in the morning; heat for setting, | 
which is very gradualand usually takes three- | 
fourths of an hour, is raised to eighty-two| 


degrees. The coloring is then thoroughly | 
gtirred ih the milk, then allowed to stand | 
about five minutes, stirring all the time; then | 
the rennet is added in sufficient quantity to | 
commence coagulation im fifteen minutes, | 
cut lengthwise in one hour with perpendicr- | 
lar knife, let stand five minutes, cut cross- | 
wise, using the same knife, let stand till the | 
curd has all settled below the whey, cut | 
lengthwise with horizontal knife, work with | 
hand, and cut until the curd is about the| 
size of beech nuts. Heat to ninety degrees | 
very slow, using one hour; turn off the steam, 
let stand twenty minutes, and then raise the 
heat to ninety-six degrees and stir just 
enough to keep from packing on the bottom 
of the vat. After standing fifteen or twenty 
minutes draw the whey; leave just enough to 
cover the curd; let stand till it will thread 
three inches with the hot iron; dip in curd, 
3ink, stir, and air well for half an hour; two 
and one-half to the thousand, Ashton’s fac- 
tory-filled salt; put to press, turn in the press 
same day; press twenty-four hours; think 














, ~ Plymouth Rocks. 


The more I get acquainted with this 
popular breed of fowls, the better I like 
them. I have raised nearly all of the 
various kinds of improved fowls, and, 
have come to the conclusion, the Ply- 
mouth Rocks are pre-eminently at the 
head of the list as a general-purpose 
fewl. They are gcod layers of large 
eggs, and will Jay 120 to 140 per annum; 
are good sitters and mothers; they are 
not such persistent sitters as the Asi- 
atics; will lay thirty to sixty eggs in 
winter and early spring before they get 
broody, and are the best winter layers 
of any fowls that I have ever raised. 
Our Plymouth Rock pullets have laid 
all winter; the Brahmas and other 
pullets have not produced an egg. They 
are good foragers, and will hunt worms, 
bugs and other egg-producing food that 
has to be suppliad to the Asiatics 
(Brahmas and Cochins); it is also a con- 
siderable part of their feed, and will 
materially reduce the cost of their keep. 

They are excellent table fowls. Adult 
cocks will weigh ten te eleven pounds, 
hens eight te nine pounds each. We un- 
hesitatingly recommend them as the 
best fowl for the farm, as they combire 


- 


riety. 

The most important object is to bring 
out an egg-producing strain of Ply- 
mouth Rocks, that will lay sixteen and 
a half dozen or 200 eggs per annum. We 
believe it can be accomplished by al- 
ways breeding from the best layers. 
Last year I bought a trio of Plymouth 
Rocks, One pullet died; tne other com- 


ary,and continued to deposit an e | 
regularly until we got sixty-seven. We) 
then confined her for a few days to} 
break up the broeedy spell, when she | 
commenced to lay again, and laid thir- | 
ty-eight more, making 105 eggs in 120) 
consecutive days. We concluded she’ 
needed rest, and set her on her own| 
eggs, from which she brought out a) 
brood of chickens. When she weaned | 
them, she commenced to lay again, and | 
produced forty-one more, making 146) 
in all. My breeding yards will be made | 
up entirely of chickens hatched from | 
her eggs. I intend totry and perfect a) 
laying strain. I will select esas from 
the best layers each year, until they are | 
improved to my satisfaction. Breeders | 
have bred for fancy points and large! 
size only, and lost sight of the best pay-| 
ing quality, i. e., producing the greatest 
number of eggs.—Cor. Practical Farm- } 
er. 





———-abroo—_—_—— 

In thecure of severe coughs, weak lungs, | 
spittingof blood, and the early stages of | 
Consumption, Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical | 
Discovery” has astonished the medical facul- | 
ty. While it cures the severest coughs, it | 
strengthens the system and purifies the | 
blood. By druggists. 


—— 








A GOOD FAMILY REMEDY! 


STRICTLY PURE, 
HARMLESS TO THE MOST DELICATE. | 


TENS LOA, 





{This Engraving represents the Lungs in a 
healthy state.] 


A Standard Remedy 


1N MANY HOMES. 





forty-eight would improve the surface. 


Training Heifers, 

It is an easy matter to train a heifer to 
stand quietly to be milked, but is easier to 
train them to jump, kick and run. The way 
to teach them to stand still is to require 
chem always todo so. If there is naught to 
hinder a wild heifer from running, and her 
fears prompt her to run, she can and will 
run. If she can not run, in ashort time she 
loses her fear and stands from habit; and 


habit is one of the most powerful influences 
in the world for either brute or man, Ifyou 
waut to transform a wild heifer into a well- 
behaved, well-trained cow, you must be pa- 
tient and exhibit no temper. Never strike 
her. She must first of all get acquainted 
with you and learn that you will not hurt 
her. She must learn not to fear you. If, in 
winter, it is best to milk in the stable, make 
as little fuss and as few alarming motions as 
possible; handle her very gently. Be careful 
not to pinch the teats. This is the great 
source of trouble. A cow naturally wishes 
fobe rid of her milk. She stands quietly 
antil some careless milker has given a 
Sqneeze that hurts, when she kicks and runs. 
By allowing such a course a few times, the 
habit will be confirmed. The best way to 
manage,if you have no stable, is to have a 
Well-fenced yard, and teach your heifers to 
stand for milking in that; or next best, to 
tie them, using them very quietly. No man 
or boy is fit to handle animals unless he can 
Control them, and control himself. Neither 
‘8 it right to chastise the ignorant.—Ex. 
—__—__—_—_ o<mme eo 
Warranted the greatest pain reliever in the 
world, Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Liniment, Thir- 
‘y-four years established, and. never failed to 
Sure croup, spasms, colic, chronic rheuma- 
“ism, old sores, and pain in the limbs, back 
and chest. Ladies will find this Liniment 
Will immediately eradicate Pimples, Freckles 
d Blotches, “Also restores Gray Hair to its 
natural color, and perfectly harmless. Sold 
by the druggists, 4-26-e0w. 
=--—-2- ee 
To promote a vigorous growth of the hair, 
use Parker's TiateMelowa.® It restores the 
youthful color to gray hair, removes dand- 
raff, and cures itching of the scalp. 





For Coughs, ‘olds, Croup, Bronchitis and 
all other affections sf the Throat and Lungs, it 
stands unrivaled and utterly beyond competition 


In Consumptive Cases 


It approaches so near a specific that ‘‘Ninety- 
five’’ per cent are permanently cured where the 
directions are strictly complied with. There is 
no chemical or other ingredients to harm the 


young or old. 
CROUP! 


MOTHERS, READ; 


Mothers will find it safe aad sure remedy to 
give their children when afflicted with Croup. 





AS AN EXPECTORANT IT HAS NO EQUAL! 





J. N. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


E. T. Hollister & Co., 
Fruit and Produce 
Commission Merchants, 


809 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
18-52 











FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


719 Broadway, St. Louls, Mo. 


Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 


Weoffer to shippers I2 years experience, pro’ 
ness and the Bost location in the city, Marke 
reports, stencil plates, &c., freeon applicatio 
Refers to Editor Rural World. 

your home. Greatimprove- 


CATARR ts made in past th 
iw after others failed. Bad 


ears, and derful after others 

ases wanted. HOME TREATMENT sent 
on trial. Send for circulars. Advice FREE, 

J. PRICE MILLER, M. D., 915 Arch St., Philada., Pa, 





Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Deafness cured at 








large chromo cards, feathers, hands with 
4 name, 10c. Postpaid. GEO,I. REED & CO., 
Nassau, N. Y. 47-26-13e0W 


more goed qualities than any other vz- | 


menced laying the first day of Febru-| 


IT CONTAINS NO OPIUM IN ANY FORM 


PM. KIELY & C0... 


Rescued from Death. 


The following statement of William J. 
Coughlin, of Somerville, Mass., is so remark- 
able that we beg to ask for it the attention 
of our readers. He says: In the fall of 1876 
I was taken with a violent bleeding of the 
lungs followed by a severecough. I soon be- 
gan to lose my appetite and flesh, I was so 
yweak ht one time that I could not leave my 
bed. In the summer of 18771 was admitted 
to the City Hospital. While there, the doc- 
ters said I had a hole in my left lung as big 
as a half dollar. I expended over a hundred 
dollars in doctors and medicines. I was so 
far gone at one time a report went around I 
was dead. yj gave up hope but a friend told 
me of DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS. I laughed at my friends, 
thinking that my case was incurable, but I 
got a bottle to satisfy them, when to my sur- 
prise and gratification I commenced to feel 
better. My hope, once dead, began to revive, 
and to day I feel in betters >irits than I have 
the past three years. 

“TI write this hoping you will publish it, so 
that every one afflicted with Diseased Lungs 
will be induced to take DR. WM. HALL’S 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, and be con- 
vinced that CONSUMPTION CAN BF 
|CURED. I have taken two bottles and can 
| positively say that it had done more good 
| than all the other medicines I have taken 
| since my sickness, My cough has almost en- 
_ tirely disappeared and I shall soon be able 
| to go to work,” Sold by druggists. 


Piles, Piles. 

| Drs. Wortman & Co., 906 Pine street, St. 
| Louis, Mo., positively care piles without 
knife or pain. Not a dollar unless cured. 
Send for circu! 

-—————- © ~<es © 

| A Nationat Reputation is enjoyed by 
| Perry Davis’ Pain-K1uuEr, which, for near- 











‘ly a half century, has been the favorite; 


| household remedy for bruises, burns, sprains 

‘and all Bowel Complaints. Look to your 

| Supply, and never be without it. 48-5t. 
ee SS BO 

| Howe Scales are guaranteed in every par- 

| ticular, to be the best made. Borpren Sat- 

| n¥0K & Co., General Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 
oe 

For all open sores on animals from any 
cause use Stewart’s Healing Powder. 50 cents 
a box, 45-52 


Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Address 


-— 





@. Millinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for cir- | = 


culars. 








A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors 
and indiscretions ef youth, nervous weak- 
ness, early decay, loss of manhood, &c., I 


cHaRGE. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Send a 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Joseru 
T. Inman, Station D, New York City. 44-26 


W.H. Mann & Co., Gilman, II, breeders 
of Dutch, Friesian (Holstein) cattle. Prize 
herd wherever shown, and ist and 2d prize 





young herd at great St. Louis Fair. Import- 

ed Norman stallions for sale. 45 52 
> 

Agents can now grasp afortune. Outfit 


worth $10 sent free. For particulars address 
E. G. Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 
42-52 





Are you aware that a simple cough often! ch 


terminates in Consumption? Why not be 
wise in time, and use Allen’s Lung Balsam, 
which will stop the disease and prevent the 
fatal consequences. 

For sale by all Medicine Dealers. 





Canvassers make from $25 to $50 per week sell 
ing goods for E. G. Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 
8t.. New York. Send for catalogue and terms 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


forall these Paintul Complatiuts and Weaknesses 
s0common toour best femule population, 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinel Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of d The tendency to can- 





BIG GIANT FEED MILL. 
HISOWN MILLER. 
The only practical feed 


EVERY MAN 


steel grinders. 
Grinds faster and does 
ia greater variety of 
work than any mill of 
— : similar price. If we 
fail to prove the above statements, we will 
give you a mill free. Send fer proofs, re- 
ports of trials and challenges. 
Don’t be deceived. Manufactured by 
35-tf J. A. FIELD & OO., 
8th and Howard Sts., St. Lowis, Mo., U. 8. A. 





Mills for Flour and Corn 





FISHING NETS 
FISHING TACKLE 


Send for price list. ee ae 


C. & FP. CHENOT, 
No. $24 Senth Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE, 


re ea SN 











n English Veterin surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. He 





| 








Maunfactory established 1851. 
ams awarded at Ciucianati, Ohio, and at St. | 


Firat premi- 
Louis, 
37-39 


Mo., 1880. Send for pamphlet. 
NORDYKE & MARMON co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 





cerous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use, 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysaH craving 
for stimulanta, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General ™sbility, Sleepleesness, Depression and Indi- 
gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound fs unsury ~d. 

LYDIA E. PINKITAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor §5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS, They cure constipation, biliougnec3 
"4 torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 
aor Sold by all Druggists. -@a 











Breeders’ Directory 7 











For the eonvenience of many breeders who 
not wish to msert large advertisements, we 
insert cards in this column at reasonable rater 


; ) which will be given on application. 
will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE or | ——— 








H Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike eounty 
e Mo., breeds and bas for sale pure ani 
high-bred Percheron stallioms and mares by im 
ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almac} 
trotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle an: 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 20-tf 


K. H. ALLEN, Breeder of Thoroughbre 
Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk. 
shire hogs Bronze tarkeys and Light Brahme 
fowls. Allendale Stock Farm. O’Fallon, 81 
Charles county, Mo. 








H. RUSS#ALL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun 
+ ty, Mo., breeder of Se Se 
Prices reasonable, Correspondence sol -ti 





lp ey JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im 
porter and breeder of registered Amewica: 
Merino sheep. Satusfaction guaranteed to par 
asers. -lyr 





J. BARGEN, Boles, Franklin county, Mo., 
.« breever of thoroughbred Cotswold and 
Leicester sheep. Stock tor saleat all times, sat- 
isfact oa guaranteed. 49 6 


Byer yh epee ye Floeks. I breed 
and have for sa'e, at all times, pure Cots- 
wold Sheep. Address for prices, etc , 
MONROE LEER, 
32-13 Paris, Bourbon County, Ky 
a J 

















Ginger, Buchu, Man-§ | 
drake, Stillingia, andf | 
many of the best medi-J | 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
Bestllealth&Strength 

Restorer Ever Used. | | 

It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 

. Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
Hair Balsam, &is entirely dlferentfrom 
so: itters, Ginger Essences 
* Se, -,*-~ and other ‘Tonics, as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxicates, Miscox 
youthful color to gray hair. & Co., Chemists, N. ¥. 
50c. and $1 sizes, Large Saving Buying Dollar Size. 


~ gROW Ns 
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_ Parker's 
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PARKER'S GINGER TONIC}E Qaim 


| sheep. 

lin 1880 
| Breeders recorded 
|} What you want. 


A &), a, ae 


PERRY, 
Pike Co., ills. 
Bree“ers of prize-winning Poland-China, Berk 
shire and Chester White swine, and rinc 
Won 24 prizes in class and 4 sweepstakes 
at Illinois State and St. Louis Fairs 
Stock for sale. Write toy 
Mention this paper 14-38 


Spanish Merinc 
SHEEP. 

}, BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Ce., Iti 
Only 35 miles from St. Louis, on the CHICA- 
GO, ALTON & 8T. LOUIS railroad, or thy 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & 8ST. LOUD 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesak 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
IN THE MARKET. 


“CARBOLIC 
SHEEP DIP 


EY CURES 

















Kills Lice, 
Ticks and all 
Parasites that 
infest Sheep. 
Vastly Superior to 

Tobacco, Sul- 

phur, etc. 


‘This Dip prevents seratohing 
and greatly improves the qual- 


« 


» 
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Cryo 
| BROWN’S IRON BITTERS are 
| @ certain cure for all diseases 
| vequiring a complete tonic; espe- 

cially Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Inter- 

mittent Fevers, Want of Appetite, 
| loss of Strength, Lack of Energy, 
| etc. Enriches the blood, strength- 
| ens the muscles, and gives new 
_ life to the nerves. Acts like a 
| charm on the digestive organs, 
| Femoving all dyspeptic symptoms, 
such as tasting the food, Belching, 
Heat in the Stomach, Heartburn, 
etc. The only Iron Preparation 
that will not blacken the teeth or 
give headache. Sold by all Druge 
gists at $1.00 a bottle. 

BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 
See that all Iron Bitters are made by Brown Cuzuaces 
@. and have crossed red lines and trade mark on wrappes. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
37-52 


N ELEGANT present, a gilt-bound Floral 
autograph Album only 15c. 47 select quota 
tions a story paper and elegant Sample Chromo 
h each. OCEMSDES, Pa 





wit 
Haven. Conn. 


Bens ’S Organs 27 stops, 10 set reeds only 
#90. Pianos $125 up. Rare Holiday iuduce 
wents ready. Write or call on BEA » Wash- 
ington, N.J. 


JOHN B. BLYHOLDER 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklinavenue. 40-ft 











; two 





ity of the wool. From one to 
alongs of the Dip Prop. ‘et 
uted with water will be, : 
sufficient to dip one bua-—~™ S . 
dred sheep, so that the eost of dipping is a mere trifle, ant 
sheep owners will find that they are amply repaid by th 
improved health of their flocks. 
reulars sent, post-paid, upon 
rections for its use; also certifi 
growers who have used lar, 







application, giving full di- 
cates of prominent sheep- 
quantities of the Dip, and 
and reliable exterminator of 


of sheep. 
G. MALLINCERODT & 00., St. Louis, Mo. 
Can be had through all Commission Houses and Druggiste. 
mm tion this paper l42e ¥ 





Go vo Headquarters for Norman iorses 
THE DRAFT-HORSE CENTER OF AMERICA. 

We have imported many tha 
were government-approved anc 
prize winners in France, anc 
have taken over two thousan¢ 
prizes at various fairs in the 
United States. 







made from time to time. 
equal ours. 


100 head on Hand. Newimportations 
We defy the world to show a lot to 


Refore vurchasine. ohtain onr vrices 


ST. LAURENT, weight 2100. 

SB. DITO és Co., 
Importers and Breeders of 
NORMAN FRENCH HORSES 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, 

One hundred head of Normans arrived in 
August, 1881—the finest lot of stallions ever 
imported in one lot to America. Come and 
see them. 35-tf 


English Fox Hound Pups for Sale, 


Two months old; bred from an imported dog, 
from extra fine t itches, $10 per pair. Game 
Fowls (spring chickens), $5 trio, $4 per pair. 
Tartars, Biack d, Brown » Stone Fence, 





.| extra fine and warranted dead game and tiue to 


name. 
Reterence—Any business man in the county, 


1. Address W. L. CARSON 





or in Vandalia, I 
46 10 Ramsey, Fayette Couxty, Il. 


THE MASSILLON PONY 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, 








efelt want. 


Supplies a = 
nety Days. 


AGE 
ti 


MIL! | TUR 


100 Sold In|" 


says that Sheridan's Condition Powders are absolute! 
pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will 
make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, 
one teaspoonful toone pint food. Sold ev here, orsent 
by mail for eight letter sta I.S. JOHNSON & OO., 





Mass., formerly Bangor Me. 


°9-52 





EVERYWHERE te sell 


NTS WANTED fie oot iamit 
Machine ever invented. Will init of 
toc! 8, With HEEL and TOE compl in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms te the Twvombly Huitting 
Machine Co., 409 Washingtwn St., Boston, Mass. 
12-13-lo&8m-21t 


KISH BATH 


ASTABLISHMIENT. 


|v. 311 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Lecast 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. B., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 
Monaay, yt y and Satirday Mornings, 
m. 


from 9a. m. to 


For Gentlemen. 
From 7a.m.to9p.m., ex 
ours fer ladies. ‘i , ene oe ep 
SUNDAYS: Gents from 7a. m. to12m. 





nearest 


3 id b rehi one of these 
= round by purchasing am 
No more haut 
ing logs to mill. All the waste saved. 
rite for Circulars and Price 
Massillon, 0. | 


Ev f a Farm Engine located in derate) 
Cambered country can find profitable cmquegmens the 
of a tim 
Mills in his neighborh ood. 

sts, and address of 
n' [Name this Paper.} 

ELL & CO., 
34-23 











got i, SSS 


lymouth R 


few pairs or trios of choiee Plymouth Rock | 
Also eggs from cheice breeding | 


| 


P ocks. 


fowls for sale. 


stock at $2 per setting of 13 Address 
COLM 
St. Louis, Mo. 





78 RURAL WORLD, | 


.Farm Library in One Volume. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


The Standard Agricultural Book, New, Accurate, Come | 
prehensive, Complete Adapted to all sections of the 
Country. Sure Guide to Success. Tells How to Make the 
Farm Pay. 860 pages 140 Illustrations Agents Wanted. 
Liberal Terms, iiapid Sales. For fall descriptive cire 
culars and terms, a 


ddress 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
18 26-eow 


7! 



















Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
\ mm. desire relief, | can furnish a 
‘4 R means of Permanent and Pos- 
gp? itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
if i No charge for consultation by 

|p) mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
¥) b> **His remedies are the outgrowth 
52 Of his own experience; they are 
w” the only known means of per- 
manent cure.’"— 


Baptist 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, 0. 


Drury College. 


Springfield, Mo , solicits patronage on those 
grounds: Completeness of equipment, thorough- 
ness of training earnest religious Character écon- 
omy in expenses, healthfulness ef location. 

College and preparatory school under one man 
agement. Open alike to both sexes. Advanta 
ges for the study of music and art are of a higt 
order. Tuition to candidates for the ministry 
and commonly to thechildren of ministers, free 

Send for Catalogue to Rey N. J. Morrison, 
D. D. President. 4-52 

a year and ex 


BTU idiree: Ad 


\ucusta, Me 


DAIRY APPARATUS AND SU 


Cheese Factory and Cream- 

ry outfits. Everything 
use! in the manufacture of 
cheese and butter. Send 
for free copy of our cata- 
ogue, eousnining seventy 
illustrations of dairy an- 
paratus and utensils, with 
prices. Address 


Chas, P, Willard & Co. fe 
20 La Salle St., ; 


CHICAGO. 
AGE he ITS want dtosell Dr. Chase’s 
; : 2050 Recipe Book. Sells 
at sight. You double your moneys: address Dr 
Chase,s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich 42-52 


47-8 


i ALL NEW STYLE Chromo Cards, No 2 alike, 
name.on, 10cts. Clinten Bros. Clintonville, 
Conn. 26 cow 


SS 














mses toagents. Out- 
a P.O. VICKERY 
35-652 


PPLIES, 








, 











sold by one agent In two days, 4400 in 43 days. 
Tip-Top profits, Sample with terms. Ten Cents. 
World Mauufacturing Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York 








Farmers are Mechanics 
in msny ways and need a mechanica! journal. 
‘*The Cincinnati Artisun’’ is valuable, and the 
only 50-cent a year mechanical paper in the coun- 
try. Send 10 cents for sample and club premium 
ras Address W.P. Thompson, Manager. Cin- 
cinnati. 30 52e0w 





Wine for Sale. 

Concord, Catawba, Ives’ Seedling, Virginia 
Seedling—all pure saeeree. A's0 grape and 
apple brandy. Willsell by the gallon or Cece! 
The wine is all warranted 

16-tt JOHN T. WALTER, Baden, Mo. 





Western Fanciers’ 


Agency, St. Louis, Mo., will buy, sell and ex- 
change Fancy Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock. 
Filty pair of fine pigeons at greatly reduced 
prices. Grain tor feeding poultry taken in ex- 
change. Cash paid for birds. 43-13 


BUG PATRERNS! Afr tastt, fen, 


ars address with stamp, 
Rost &CO., Biddeford, Maine. 














50 Cards, chromo, motto, roses, &c., all hew 
style name for 10c, Samples J10e. GA 
SPRING, New Haven, Ct. 27-26 


, Mill Manufactory 


Established 1851, 
CRIST MILLS, 
Ov FRENCH BURR STONE 
Portable Mills for Farmers, 
Saw Mills. eto.; 16 sizes; over 
2,000in use. Price from $80 
up. Complete Mill and Sheill- 
er, $95, A can grist and 
keep in order. Adapted to any 
kind of suitable power. Com- 
plete Flouring and Corn Milis. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indiana; 





‘37-89 


polis, Ind. 
Agents wanted. 
selling our NEW HOUS St) 
AK TICLES and FAMILY SOA 
Weighs up to 25 lbs. Sells at Of 
Domestic Scaceé Co., Cine 


=) 
36-39 





tha Par ats 





| physician. 


CONSUMPTION, 


_ [have a positive remedy for the above disease: by 
its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
tending have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
aith in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLE: 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on 
this disease to any sufferer. Give Express and P.O. ad- 
ss. Dr, T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., New York. 


4-13 


SPRAGUE’S 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 





| 716N. Fifth St., St., Louis. Opp. Union Market. 


Rooms 5vc, 75¢ and $1. 
BCSF INNER 25C 


A Leading London Phys 
ician establishes an 
Office in New York 
for the Cure of 


EPILEPTIC FITs. 
From Am.Journal of Medicine, 


Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes 
aspccialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treat- 
ed and cured more cases than any other living 
His success has been simply aston- 
ishing; we have heard of cases of over 20 years’ 
He has 





standing, successfully cured by him. 
published a werk on this disease, which hesends 
with a large botile of his wonderful cure free to 
any sufferer who may send their express and P. 
O. address. We advise ary one wishing acure 
to address DR. AB. MESERGLE, No. 96 John 
St., New York. 47 8 





BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH. 
When you go to St. Louis, don’t fail to goto 
Prof.J. P. Thomas’ 

615 WASHINGTON AV., 

Under Lindell Rotel, and try one of his 
TURKISH OR RUSSIAN RATHSi 
And geta shave n the 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLD) 





YOUR NAME printed with new copper 
plate type, on 70 new and elegant Bouquet, 
scroll, Bird and Gold Chromo Cards. Style, 
beauty and quality can’t be beat for 10c. 
Samples 10 cents. AddressG. A. SPRING, New 
Maven, Conn. 36-1T 


G TARTS 
DISCOVERY! 


LOST MANHOOD RESTORED. | 

A victim of youthful imprudence causing Preme 

ture Decay, Nervous Debility, Lost Manhood, etc., 

having tried in vain every known remedy, has dis- 

sovered a simple self cure, which he will send FREER 

to his fellow-sufferers, address J. H, REEVES, 
43 Chatham st., N. ¥. 
39 52 


Da: WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been longer 
engaged in the special treatment ofall Venereal, Sexual 
and Chronic Diseases than any other Physician in 8& 
Louis, as city papers show, and all old residents know. 
ili onorrhosa, Gleet, Stricture, Orchit 
Hernia, or Rupture, all Urinary Diseases an 
Syphilitic or Mercurial Affections of the Throat 
Skin or Bones, are treated with unparalleled success, on 
latest scientific principles. Safely. Privately. 
Spermatorrhea, Sexual ebility and Impo- 
tency, as the result of Self-Abuse in youth, sexual ex- 
cesses in maturer years, or other causes,and which produce 
some of the following effects: nervousness, seminal emis- 
sions, debility, dimness of sight, defective memory piney 
on the face, physical decay, aversion to society of ema! 
contusion oF ideas, loss of sexual power, etc., rendering 
marria improper or unhappy, are ya 
cured. Consultation at office, or by mail free, and invii 
When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicines can be sent by mail or express everywhere. Cur 
able cases guaranteed, where doubt exists itis 


frankly stated 
Pamphlet for Men, 1 Stamp; for Women, 1 Beamp ; 
German, for both, 8 Stamps. 64 Pages. 
MARRIACE | 22€8s. 
UIDE. 
egant cloth and gilt binding. Sealed for 60c. 
in postage or currency. fifty wonderful pen pictures, 
true to life; articles on the atecty, subjects: | ho may 
marry, who not, way. Manhood, W. h Phys 
@ecay. Who should marry; How life and happiness may 
be increased. The Physiolony of Reproduction, and 
more. Those pang | A ene isting perriege how 
i > ‘0; 
read it, then kept under lock an ey 7, x 


same as above, but paper cover, 260 pages, 2 
in money or posta M4 ea) ood ¢ ide in Amer 
14-52 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author A new and great 
Medical Work, warranted 
ae est oe oe eae, 
nsable to & , 
Bitled “the Science of Life oz, 
Self Preservation;’’ bow 
in fnest French muslin, ¢m- 
boesed, full gilt, 300 pp. com 
tains beautiful sreel engrav 
ings, 125 prescriptions, _— 
only einow, Address Pea- 
trated sample, 6 cents; send now, - 
body Medical Inatitute or Dr. W. H. PARKEI 
No. 4 Bulfinch st. Boston 24-52 
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Riders, young lady 

Ring bone, tieatment of 

Roadster, “he New Eo land.. 
meciing.........-..+- o+sden 229 
Rysdick’s hambietonian...............- acces eee 
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Sore from spee 
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Stallion, management of 

Stallion race at Rochester.. 
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Sweetheart and Phil Thompson. syncevdcogte : 
Thoroughbred hey whep is a 
Thoroughbred ho Sabo: SEb oder cnvece 
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APIARY DEPARTMENT. 


Adulterated hone 
Alrike clover f.r bees” 

Ants and bees 

Arra® gement for the apiary 


Bee hives, how — in U. 
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Facts for beginners 
Feeding | bees in winter 
Honey cew - 

Benty-proceaing trees 
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5 | Thumps in pigs 


DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Adaltezating butter, 
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American cheese z nee on horns 
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Butter and cheese, how adulterated 
| Butter, yont, rack a 
| But er, telane i ae for teeping 
ut bitter, remed - 
Butter cows - tid 
Bu ter cows pasture for 
Butter easily tainted 
Butter, eggs and cneese 
Butter irom lard 
Botter fraud, the latest 
Butter, bow kept 
Buiter, how to salt 
| Butter. how made 
Batter in brine 
rd Butter keepiog in hot weathe r 
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terval rmi k - 
surter, what does a po , 
| Buiter, w by poor * rand net 
| Galves wh ing by hand * 
| Calves, what to raise 

ym gD hee for the da'r 
| Care o milk cows 
| Care of young animals 
Centri ugal in dairies 
Centrifugal cre m raising 
Chee ¢ from lard 
Cheese froma potatoes 

' heese Limburger, how made 
Churning 
Churning, difficulties | in 
Charning hard, cauce of 
Chaurning, losses in 
Churning to, soon - 
Cleanline 8 in milking 
Corn fodder for cows 
Cow, a good 
Cows, the crown of the farm 
ows breeds of 
Cows, Jerse 
Cows, keep in milk 
Cows, twoin one shin 
Creamery association, Barfield 
Creame’y at Hambolds, Ia 
Creamery ve farm dairy 
Creamenies ta Iowa - 
Creameries in 8 Y 
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Dairy convention, nations 
Dairy cows 
Dairy farming 
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Da‘ry schools 
Dairy stock, how to select 
D.iry stock in Holland 
oe td vessels 
Dairying in wivter 
Disrrhea in cows 
Factory at Wheston, iil 
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Factory sysiem, advantages ot 
Garget im cows 
Grain for cows 
Heifers, training 
Hint to butier makers 
| Hoven or b'oat in cows 
How to milk 
Jersey cattle at home 
Jersey cattle, L+: 1o breed 
J+ reey cows, best for butte 
Milk of Gifferent reeds 

Milk setting 

Milk in glase jare 

| Milk perieds 
| Milk for food 
| Milk houses 

| Miik, why it eonrs in thunder storms 
| Mi'k fever, how to prevent 
| Milk cow, externa! character of 

| Milk house for the dairy 
Milk f oma tarrow cow 
|Our cake for cows and calves 

| Oil meal tor cows and calves 

| Oleormargarine, originof - 
| Pastures, blue grass for ihe deiry 
Stab'es tor cows 
Speying cows - 
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SWINE DEPARTMENT. 


Ashes, salt, and sulphur for hogs 
Bacon, how to save 
Bacon, how to save from the fly 
| Rer kehire pig 

re are of brood sows 

| Cholera hogs, burn 

\Cl over pasture for hogs 
Corn burnt, a cure for hog cho lera 
Corn for pigs - 
| Death, cause of among pigs 
' Defence of American hogs 
Experiments in pig breeding 
Feed for yeung pigs 
Green ¢orn for hogs 
Hams, how to preserve 
Hibernating ofswine 
| Hog cholera 
Hog cholera a result of trachin 
| Hogs, a kind to raise 
| Hogs, cheapest way to raise 

FE Hogs, field peas for 

Hogs, how te cut up 

| Hogs improved to death 
Hogs, prospects for bigher prices 
| Hogs, singing 
How I raise pigs 
How to make pigs pay 
Meal for hogs 
Para)ysis 
Paralysis in hindquarters 
*asturage for hogs 
| Pasturage for swine 
| Pig farming 

| Pig x management 

| Pigs, how to feed 
| Pigs, how to grow for market 
Pigs, how to keep 

89 Pigs, how to ring 

| Pork, how to raise 

3| Profitable pork feeding 
Smoke house, how to make 

| Smoke house, ventilation of 
Soaked corn for hogs 

| Sows, how to feed 

| Sows ‘should not be tow fat 

| Swine raising 
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Trichinz in Kansas 
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‘sand the Leayes were for the beeline 
of the Nations.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Extract of Smart-weed breaks | ; 
up colds, fevers, and inflammatory attacks,” 


i) and is specific for colic, cramps, dinrrbass 


and dysentery. By draggiste. 


<-> eo 

If your hogs weigh about three hut-— 
dred pounds each, fifty of them will 
constitute a car load. If the weight i 
a trifle less, say two hundred and eight d 
unds, the car will ordinarily hold fi 
fy-five. Apply to the agent early, as it 
will take several days to procure a eal 


Weakness Cured. 
Lynx, Mass., Dec. 18, 1880. 
I gave that valuable medicine, "Brown's 
weakness. A? 
able to walk 
bg is certainly * 
Ww. Jon 





ter taking two bottles, she was 
and run as well as ever. 
wonderful tonic. 


—_———-- 6.4 Por 
A farmer near Peru, Miami Co., Inds 
Increased the we ht of fifty head 0 
hogs 4,000 pounds in thirty da by a 
tual weight, realizing $1 per bushel 0® 
268 bushels of corn which they consam- 
ed in baa — Lyd - — 4 
unds per day, W onsu: 
ue corn sol 8. 4 bushels day, whirh 
would be nine pounds of pork or every 
bushel of corn consumed, 


The color and lustre of youth are restored 
to faded or gray hair by the use of Parker’® 
Balsam, a harmless dressing highly 


Hair 
teemed for its perfume and parity. 
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